THE 

INSTRUMENT 
YOU  PLAY 


-CAN  MAKE  OR  BREAK  YOUR 

CAREER! 

WOU  are  not  content  to  learn  to  play  popular  airs  only.  You  may  have 
\ '  the  material  talent  of  a  great  musician.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  "^making^^  the  famous  symphony  orchestra! 

Nothing,  except  a  poor  instrument,  can  stop  you,  if  you’ll  work.  A  poor 
instrument  will  discourage  any  player.  It  isn’t  work  with  Pan-American  instru¬ 
ments.  They  are  so  easy  to  learn  and  to  play,  so  true-toned,  and  accurate. 

FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  instrument  of 
your  selection  is  the  best  you  can  get  at  the  price  you 
can  afford  to  pay — accept  our  offer,  to  place  in  your  wL 

hands  any  Pan-American  instrument  you  \ 

#  desire  for  six  days’  Free  Trial.  We  can 
arrange  easy  payments.  Write  today  for 
free  literature  and  free  trial  offer. 

Pan-American  Band  Instrument  &  Case  Co. 

415  Pan-American  Building  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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This  new  “Broadway”  model  is  Leedy’s  latest 
triumph  in  drum  manufacture.  Drmnmers  of  nation¬ 
wide  fame  proclaim  it  superior  to  all  others,  for  both 
standard  and  modem  music. 

New  Life  and  Brilliance 

Completely  new  in  design  and  constmction,  the  “Broad¬ 
way”  brings  you  those  tone  and  performance  character¬ 
istics  which  you  have  always  wished  for,  yet  never  com- 

Eletely  attained.  The  tone  is  the  most  brilliant  we  ever 
ave  achieved.  Full  of  fire  and  life  throughout  the  whole 
range  from  gentle  tap  to  smashing  accent.  New  vibrant 
responsiveness  improves  your  performance  instantly. 
Enables  any  drummer  to  play  a  better  job  with  greater 

Tha  Test  that  Tells 

Visit  your  nearest  dealer.  He  will  gladly  arrange  for  a 
test  of  this  remarkable  new  drum.  You  may  play  it  in 
your  own  band  or  orchestra,  under  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Then  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  Leedy 
“Broadway”  is  the  most  perfect  snare  drum  yet  built. 
Or  mail  the  coupon  for  free  literature  and  complete  in¬ 
formation.  No  obligation. 

How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps 

The  school  drum  corps  is  fining  in  popularity  rapidly.  Unexcelled 
for  musical  training,  discipline  and  improving  school  spirit.  You 
can  easily  organise  a  successful  drum  corps  for  your  school.  In- 


A  NEW 
SNARE  DRUM 

that 

challenges  comparison 


hundremi  of  practical  hints  on  all  phases  of  drum  corps  work.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  Free,  without  obligation.  Just  mail  the 
coupon. 


with  Floating  Head 
and  Dual  Snares 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  403  LEEDY  BUILDING,  Barth  Ava.  and  Palmar  St.,  Indlanapolto,  Indiana 

□  Check  here  for  full  information  on  the  new  Leedy,  . . . . . 

••Bred..,’’  Drum.  - - - - -  • 

n  Check  here  for  free  copy  of  the  “RoU-Oflf.”  lamn  ttaehtr  □  studm  Q  mamagtr.  (PUm*  duck  whxk.) 


The  NEW 
Broadway 
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Read  on  page  37  about  the  inspiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Abbott  to  "Make  America  Musical. 
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The  Little 
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Greetings,  classmates!  The 
Little  Music  Master’s  Classroom 
will  now  come  to  order.  This  month’s 
lesson  closes  the  study  we  have  been 
making  together  on  the  gradual  tran¬ 
sition  of  olden  music  into  the  har¬ 
mony  we  are  familiar  with  today.  We 
hope  it  has  been  of  interest  to  you, 
and  of  value. 


APRIL,  1930 


Number  7 


Have  any  of  you  students  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  topic  we  should 
study  for  the  last  two  months  of  the 
school  year?  If  ^ou  have,  The  Little 
Music  Master  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  and  will  do  his  best  to 
provide  the  information  and  interest¬ 
ing  points  concerning  the  topic  you 
would  like  discussed. 

The  article  for  this  month  begins 
on  page  34,  and  if  you  read  it  through 
carefully  you  will  find  the  answers  to 
the  questions  below: 

1.  How  did  the  Reformation  affect 
harmony? 

2.  What  effect  on  the  me  of  harmony 
in  music  had  the  Council  of  Trent?  the 
rise  of  opera? 

3.  Who  first  used  the  dominant  seventh 
chord? 

Don’t  forget.  The  Little  Music  Mas¬ 
ter  wants  to  know  what  subject  you 
would  like  to  see  discussed  in  our 
Classroom.  Write  him  today! 
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Easy  to  Leam  on  a  Conn 

The  safe  and  sure  way  is  to  start  on  a  Conn  and  stick 
with  it  throughout  your  career.  Conns  are  the  choice  of 
Sousa  and  die  world’s  greatest  artists.  Conn  equipment 
dominates  among  the  school  bands  and  soloists  who  win 
honors  at  state  and  national  band  contests.  Evetywhere, 
Conns  are  synonomous  with  quicker  progress  and  greater 
musical  success.  They  are  easier  to  blow,  snappier  in  action 
and  perfea  in  intonation.  Many  exclusive  features.  Yet 
they  cost  no  more  than  any  other  so  called  standard  make. 


C.  «.  CONN,  LTD.,  442  CONN  BLDG. 

BIKMAMT,  tXmMAKA 


Sometimes,  unthinking  folks  get  the  idea  that 
^  a  cheap  instrument  is  "good  enough”  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  start  on. 

Experienced  bandsmen  and  direaors  will  agree  that  no 
greater  fallacy  was  ever  preached. 

If  anyone  needs  the  help  and  inspiration  of  a  perfect 
instrument,  it  is  the  beginner.  No  matter  how  talented  he 
may  be,  an  imperfect  instrument  is  bound  to  slow  up  his 
progress.  Even  if  he  eventually  manages  to  give  a  credit- 
ble  performance  by  forcing  certain  tones  and  hivoring 
others— he  has  had  to  acquire  wrong  playing  habits  which 
will  be  difficult  to  overcome.  When  he  finally  gets  a 
good  insmunent,  it’s  almost  like  learning  all  over  again. 


“WHAT’S  THE  BIG  IDEA,  JIMMY  I 
You  sure  clicked  off  the  fast  ones  in 
that  last  march.  Never  heard  your  trom¬ 
bone  come  through  like  that  before,** 

“IT’S  MY  NEW  Conn,  Bob!”  It*s  so 
easy  to  play  that  about  all  /  have  to 
do  is  to  breathe  in  the  mouthpiece  and 
guide  the  slide.  Watch  me,  big  boy,  Pll 
be  playing  solo  in  another  month,** 


Free  Trial  —  Easy  Payments 

Any  Conn  instrument  will  be  sent  for  free  trial  to 

f)rove  its  excellence.  Easy  payments  if  desired.  Write 
or  full  details  and  interesting  book  on  saxophone, 
comet,  trombone,  clarinet  or  whatever  instrument  you 
prefer. 

Special  Service  for  Music 
Supervisors 

Music  supervisors  will  find  Conn’s  Band 
and  Orchestra  Charts  invaluable  as  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  Complete  set  of  charts  on  18 
instruments  and  text  book,  "How  Music 
is  Made,”  sent  postpaid  for  |1.00,  about 
one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  new  band  organizing  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  start  with  beginners 
and  have  a  playing  band  in  60  to  90  days. 

Factory  organizers  handle  all  detaib.  Full 
information  and  book,  "Band  Organizing 
Made  Easy,”  sent  fiee  on  request. 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 
tty*:  Coaq>letee<]uipineDt  of  C«nn 
loatnuDeats  enhancrsthe  muikal 
value  of  any  band  at  lew  50%. 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd,,  442  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Q  SaiklfiM  book.  “Band  OrsaDiaiag  Made  Bsay.** 
r~1  Sand  fiaa  book  and  dotaib  on- 
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▼  Mt’s  Important 

to  Start  Oil  the  Right  Instrument 


The  Editor^s  Page 

* "  ‘ ”  ~  ' 


It’s  dae  Bulb-squeezer’s  Fault 
ES,  we  are  late.  Very  late.  This  April  issue  of 
four  magazine  should  have  been  in  your  hands  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  But  there  was  a  very 
serious  reason  for  the  delay.  This  is  the  reason: 

The  photograph  of  the  massed  band — ^the  picture  that 
appears  reproduced  on  the  center  pages  of  this  book — is 
a  copyrighted  photograph.  It  was  made  by  a  commercial 
photographer  on  Monday  night,  March  23,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  musicians  as  well  as  the  three  thousand  super¬ 
visors  who  heard  the  concert  and  would  naturally  want  a 
photographic  momento  of  the  occasion.  The  photographers 
therefore  declined  to  release  the  picture  for  publication 
until  such  time  as  they  felt  that  they  had  received  all  of 
the  orders  they  were  to  get.  Some  of  the  leading  Chicago 
newspapers,  more  especially  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
endeavored  to  get  a  copy  of  the  photograph  to  reproduce 
in  their  rotogravure  section,  but  this  privil^e  was  declined. 
The  School  Musician,  therefore,  feels  very  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  present  to  its  readers,  this  very  interesting 
photograph  and  that  achievement  seems  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  delay  invdved  in  order  that  we  might  have  this 
picture  for  publication. 


Then  "The  Poorest  Child  is  Rich” 

E  read  a  lengthy  commentary  the  other  day  on 
the  tendency  of  the  modern  father  to  discontinue 
his  child’s  music  lessons  so  that  the  money  spent 
for  teaching  might  be  put  into  the  installments  due  on 
the  radio.  Such  a  substitution  is  in  our  humble  judgment 
far  beyond  the  conception  of  the  average  American  father, 
be  he  modern  or  ancient.  For  there  is  something  about 
the  state  of  parenthood  that  ushers  in  a  finer  and  higher 
sense  of  things  and  it  has  been  our  observation  that  a 
child’s  rough  tooting  on  a  horn  is  sweeter  music  to  the 
father  than  is  the  most  celestial  symphony  to  a  bachelor’s 
ears. 

So,  we  are  clinging  to  the  belief  that  the  parents  who 
would  substitute  the  musical  inanities  of  the  ordinary 
radio  program  for  the  glory  of  seeing  his  son  or  daughter 
rise  in  musical  expression,  is  the  rare  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Such  a  parent  does  his  child  a  great  in¬ 
justice,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  more  serious  to  the 
later  years  of  the  parent  than  to  the  child  thus  deprived. 


Now  I  We’re  Getting  Started 

ROM  the  outskirts  of  a  gigantic  convention,  the 
National  Supervisors’  Conference  held  at  The  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel  in  Chicago  the  week  of  March  23,  it  was 
interesting,  we  might  say,  inspiring,  to  see  evolution  in 
actual  process.  We  speak  of  the  evolution  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  application  of  music  instruction  in  the  schools. 
It  seems  such  a  short  time  ago  that  a  music  supervisor 
was  a  person  who  stood  up  before  an  assembly  of  pupils 
with  a  song  book  in  one  hand  and  a  ruler  in  another,  acro¬ 
batically  directing  the  defenseless  assembly  through  a 
period  of  yelling.  In  fact,  the  attendance  of  the  super¬ 


visors’  bi-annual  conferences  of  but  a  few  years  ago, 
looked  upon  band  instruments  with  first  disdain,  then  tol¬ 
erance.  The  cornet  and  trombone  were  for  the  circus 
parade,  not  for  school  children  and  the  saxophone  was 
plainly  the  work  of  the  devil.  Today  there  is  a  new  order 
of  things.  A  new  and  happier  and  finer  spirit  prevails. 
There  is  a  lively  presence  of  vision  and  action.  Supervisors 
are  eager  to  find  out  more  and  more  about  band  and 
orchestra  instruments.  The  musical  instrument  instructor 
is  looked  up  to  as  one  who  must  be  not  only  respected  but 
emulated.  The  little  levin  has  been  planted  and  it  becomes 
apparent  that  music  in  the  schools  is  swiftly  shifting  to 
an  instrumental  foundation.  There  is  untold  opportunity 
for  this  rising  generation  of  students  who  are  now  getting 
their  instrumental  musical  education  in  the  schools  to  de¬ 
velop  into  valuable  supervisors’  positions.  The  surface  has 
only  been  scratched,  but  a  scratch  that  marks  the  geniuses 
of  a  new  renaissance  destined  to  harmonize  the  world. 


Poor  Musicl  Has  No  Vote 
OMEONE  wrote  in  to  inquire  whether  or  not  Percy 
Grainger,  the  great  composer  and  pianist  is  an 
American  citizen.  Not  that  it  makes  any  difference, 
of  course,  but  that  curiosity  and  p^haps  a  little  racial 
prejudice  must  have  their  fiing.  The  eminent  Mr.  Grain¬ 
ger  played  in  a  United  States  Army  Band  during  the 
World  War  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  musicians  of  the 
better  grade  that  that  is  an  exhorbitant  price  to  pay  for 
or  to  prove  citizenship.  Mr.  Grainger  is  certainly  entitled 
to  all  of  the  privileges  of  this  great  free  country  of  which 
he  has  been  a  practical  citizen  with  honor  for  so  many 
years. 


If  I  Were  King 

MUSICAL  Comedy  announcement  proclaims  “Jazz 
is  King.”  If  this  be  true  we  fear  we  are  poor 
subjects,  partially  if  not  wholly  disloyal.  Neither 
do  we  feel  down-hearted  because  in  Los  Angeles  a  few 
weeks  ago,  no  less  than  the  Mayor  himself  of  that  digni¬ 
fied  City,  headed  a  welcoming  committee  to  receive  a  jazz 
band  leader  into  his  midst  while  the  legitimate  celebrities 
are  allowed  to  come  and  go  unheralded  and  unnoticed  by 
the  city  officials.  We  say  we  are  not  down-hearted  be¬ 
cause  we  have  come  to  understand  only  too  well  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  be  a  great  musician  and  quite  another  to 
have  a  cunning  and  resourceful  press  agent. 


A  Girl  Directs  in  Berlin 

OR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Berlin,  a  feminine 
conductor  from  America  appeared  in  that  city  on 
February  14.  She  is  Antonia  Brico  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  she  led  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  a  concert 
which  was  remarkably  successful,  according  to  newspaper 
dispatches.  Her  program  consisted  of  a  s3rmphony  by 
Dvorak,  the  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  flat  of  Handel,  and 
Schumann’s  Piano  Concerto  with  Valesca  Bergstaller  as 
soloist. 
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Proyimg  thmt  m  good  orchestra  can  deliver  good  mmtic  from  any  kind  of  a  platform  that  it  offered.  Here  it  the  ^ 

National  High  School  Orchestra  (No.  1)  having  fnn  on  the  deck  of  the  S.  S.  Aquitania  in  New  York  harbor. 

Mr.  Haddy,  directing.  f 


My  Story  of  the 


WHEN  I  was  asked  to  write 
for  The  School  Musician 
the  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra 
of  1930,  I  was  very  pleased  as  well  as 
immensely  flattered,  for  the  National 
Orchestra  has  lon^  been  my  favorite 
topic  of  conversation.  I  think  that  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  connected  with  this 
movement  has  much  the  same  feeling 
and  can  understand  my  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Maddy  and  his  associates  have 
given  us  so  much,  that  we  consider 
our  whole-hearted  support  and  coop¬ 
eration  as  this  work  progrresses  poor 
enough  repayment. 

This  has  indeed  been  an  eventful 
and  a  profitable  year  in  the  history 
of  this  organization.  The  orchestra 
which  met  in  Atlantic  City  to  play 
before  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  the 


By  Gretchen  Smoot 

Cellist  with  Orchestra  No.  1 


other  which  performed  before  the 
Music  Supervisors'  Conference  in 
Chicago,  not  only  successfully  upheld 
the  traditions  and  reputation  of  this 
remarkable  group,  but  also  were  both 
pronounced  far  in  advance  of  the 
similar  organizations  of  two  years 
ago.  Then,  the  fact  that  two  such 
orchestras  could  be  assembled — both 
larger  and  finer  than  the  ones  that 
could  be  gathered  in  1928 — certainly 
is  indicative  of  remarkable  advance¬ 
ment  during  the  last  two  ye^rs. 

The  first  division  of  the  orchestra, 
consisting  of  some  three  hundred  high 
school  musicians,  came  together  in 
Atlantic  City  on  Sunday  morning, 
February  23,  to  b^in  rehearsals  for 


the  various  scheduled  programs. 
About  ISO  of  these  students  had  at¬ 
tended  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  Band  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Mich.,  last  summer  and  a  few  had 
taken  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  three 
former  orchestras  which  met  at  De¬ 
troit  in  1926,  Dallas  in  1927  and  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1928.  The  rest,  who  had  never 
had  any  experience  with  that  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  orchestral  technique,  were 
working  under  much  greater  difficul¬ 
ties,  since  the  many  unusual  features 
of  this  orchestra  necessitate  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  readjustment. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
chosen  as  they  have  been  for  all  of 
the  preceding  groups  of  this  type. 
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(Underwood  Photo) 

On  ihe  steps  of  PresiJemt  Hoover’s  ofice  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  the  Chief  Executive  and  Senator  Arthur 
Vattdenburg  of  Michigan  as  oficial  audience.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Maddy,  directing,  at  the  extreme  left. 

Assd  maybe  you’ll  recognife  sotne  other  faces,  ou  the  steps. 

National  High  School  Orchestras 
from  Atlantic  City  to  Chicago 


They  were  sent  application  blanks  at 
the  recommendation  of  their  music 
supervisors  or  orchestra  conductors 
and  then  selected  from  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  by  Mr.  Maddy  and  his  staff. 

Music  was  then  distributed  for 
practice,  along  with  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  transportation,  con¬ 
duct,  supplies,  hotel  accommodations, 
meals  and  all  other  details.  There¬ 
fore,  we  were  expected  to  report,  hav¬ 
ing  thoroughly  mastered  the  music 
and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  week  of 
the  most  intense  work.  Tryouts  for 
position  in  the  orchestra  took  place  at 
ten  o’clock  on  the  ntoming  of  our 
arrival  and  rehearsals  started  imme¬ 
diately. 

I  think  that  we  averaged  about  7% 
hours  actual  playing  a  day — playing 
which  required  the  utmost  concentra¬ 


tion  and  energy,  for  besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  orchestra,  we  had  special  string 
orchestra  work,  ensemble  groups  of 
various  kinds,  and  sectional  rehears¬ 
als. 

The  orchestra  was  really  in  two 
divisions— one  the  full  orchestra  with 
all  the  players  and  the  other  the  camp 
orchestra.  The  latter  was  made  up 
from  those  who  had  attended  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra  Camp  at  Interioohen 
last  summer  with  the  vacancies  filled 
by  students  who,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  application  blanks, 
could  be  expected  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  most  quickly  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  camp  standard.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  camp  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  were  superior  musicians  in  any 
way;  they  had  merely  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  eight  weeks’  intensive  train¬ 


ing  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Maddy, 
and  bad  already  performed  some  of 
the  numbers  at  the  Interlochen  BowL 

This  camp  orchestra  made  its  first 
appearance  Sunday  night,  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  when  we  broadcast 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Grigsby- 
Grunow  Company,  makers  oLthe  Ma¬ 
jestic  Radio.  The  program  consisted 
of  Beethoven’s  “Turkish  March”; 
“Valse  Treste”  by  Sibelius;  the  Valk- 
man  Waltz  for  string  orchestra; 
“Heartwounds”  by  Grieg;  the  Balaam 
Minuet  and  Tschaikowsky’s  “Andante 
Cantabile”,  both  for  strings  only;  part 
of  the  “Ozarka  Suite”  by  Carl  Busch; 
and  the  Finale  from  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Fourth  Symphony.”  A  number  was 
played  by  the  harp  ensemble  f rmn  the 
Detroit  high  schools,  also. 

In  the  National  Orchestra  work. 
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especially  the  camp  work,  we  are 
rather  proud  of  our  ability  to  cover 
a  great  deal  of  territory  in  a  short 
time  and  I  think  that  Sunday  night’s 
program  amply  illustrates  that  fact. 
We  were  playing  under  quite  severe 
difficulties;  a  large  part  of  the  music 
was  entirely  new  to  most  of  us,  we 
had  not  played  together  for  over  six 
months,  and  some  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
music  or  Mr.  Maddy’s  conducting — 
and  yet  we  played  the  program  with 
exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  rehearsal. 
Thinking  back  over  thal  week  when 
emergencies  like  this  were  common 
occurrences,  it  scarcely  seems  possi¬ 
ble,  but  the  camp  has  taught  us  to  do 
our  best  and  give  a  creditable  per¬ 
formance  under  the  most  strained 
circumstances.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  program  the  announcement  was 
made  that  two  musicians  from  the 
orchestra  had  been  chosen  as  the 
recipients  of  half  scholarship  to  the 
National  Orchestra  Camp. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Camp 
Orchestra  performed  Bloch’s  Epic 
Rhapsody  “America”  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention,  who  greeted 
os  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
joined  unrestrainedly  in  the  singing 
of  the  magnificent  anthem  that  forms 
the  climax  of  the  number.  Dress  re¬ 
hearsal  was  held  the  same  night  for 
the  next  day’s  concert  which  in  real¬ 
ity  was  a  concert  in  itself  inasmuch 
as  the  public  was  admitted  and  a 
large  audience  was  on  hand. 

Thursday  morning  included  one  of 
the  most  difficult  programs  of  the 
week — a  string  orchestra  concert  pre¬ 
sented  without  conductor.  I  think 
that  this  practice  originated  the  first 
year  at  Camp  when  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  ar¬ 
rived  to  act  as  guest  conductor.  When 
he  entered  the  beautiful  natural  bowl 
that  is  the  scene  of  our  rehearsals 
and  concerts  during  the  camp  season, 


Mr.  Maddy,  indicating  that  we  were 
to  continue!  left  the  stand  and  went 
to  greet  our  guest.  Dr.  Gabrilowitsch 


was  almost  dumbfounded  as  we  com¬ 
pleted  the  number  (Tschaikowsky’s 
“Andante  Cantabile”  for  string  or¬ 
chestra)  and,  much  to  our  amaze¬ 
ment,  insisted  tdiat  we  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance  at  the  next  Sunday  evening 
concert.  Since  then,  an  occasional 
“conductorless”  performance  has  be¬ 
come  a  difficult  but  very  valuable  part 
of  our  program.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Maddy  say  that  when  an  orchestra 
can  play  without  a  director  with  per¬ 
fect  ensemble,  then  its  conductor  can 
really  work  unhindered. 

The  concert  at  Atlantic  City  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  was  given  by  the  string 
section  of  the  full  orchestra,  rehears¬ 
als  having  been  directed  by  Mr.  Vic¬ 


tor  L.  F.  Rebmann  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  we  expe¬ 
rienced  the  thrill  of  rehearsing  and 
performing  as  the  opening  number  of 
our  concert,  Liszt’s  beautiful  sym¬ 
phonic  poem,  “Les  Preludes,”  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Damrosch, 
who  certainly  needs  no  note  of  iden¬ 
tification  after  his  name.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  program,  consisting  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  sixth  symphony,  “Pa- 
thetique”;  “Cripple  Creek”  by  Spring- 
field;  Stoessel’s  symphonic  paraphrase 
on  the  “Volga  Boatman”;  and  Victor 
Herhert’s  “American  Fantasy”,  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Maddy  and  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  N.  B.  C.  chain.  I  might 
add  that  this  was  one  of  the  few  times 
when  both  the  red  and  blue  networks 
have  been  used. 

This,  concert  was  the  climax  of  our 
activities  at  Atlantic  City  and  proved 
to  be  an  unforgettable  experience  in 


many  ways.  Of  course,  there  was  the 
magnificent  thrill  of  feeling  so  close 
at  hand  the  genius  and  personality 
of  Walter  Damrosch,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  playing  before  such  a  large 
audience  with  the  possibility  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  listeners  through  the 
medium  of  the  radio,  but  there  was 
something  else  even  more  important. 
This  was  the  realization  of  how  great 
a  responsibility  rested  upon  our  shoul¬ 
ders,  for  this  was  our  opportunity  to 
prove  the  importance  of  public  school 
music  to  the  superintendents  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  help  remove  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  obstacles  that  Mr.  Maddy  must 
face — ^the  unimportant  position  held 
by  music  activities  in  many  of  our 
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Ah  accomplished  cellist  and  a  piamst  as  well,  Gretchen  Smoot  proves 
in  this  intimate  story  that  she  can  handle  the  pen  also,  with  gratifying 
skill.  Miss  Smoot  was  herself  one  of  the  cellists  with  Orchestra  No.  1 
on  the  Eastern  Trip,  and  a  coach  with  the  cello  Section  of  Orchestra 
No.  2  in  Chicago. 


school  systems.  However,  we  were  able 
to  judge  from  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  that  our  effort  was  successful. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert,  gold 
pins  were  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Tre¬ 
maine,  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music.  Through  the 
wonderful  generosity  of  Mr.  Tre¬ 
maine,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  pins 
to  the  members  of  every  orchestra  of 
this  type  since  the  movement  was  per¬ 
petrated. 

Altogether,  we  furnished  about 
forty  progrrams  during  the  five  days 
at  Atlantic  City.  Besides  the  large 
concerts  which  I  have  mentioned,  a 
number  of  shorter  programs  were 
given  by  soloists  from  the  orchestra 
and  ensembles  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  a  multiple  string  quartet  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-four  members  of  the 
orchestra.  Most  of  these  smaller  en¬ 
sembles  were  organized  and  trained 
at  camp  last  summer  in  the  ensemble 
classes.  Mr.  Orien  Dailey  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  these  programs  and 
conducted  the  multiple  quartet. 

The  discipline  throughout  the  week 
was  very  rigid,  as  it  has  always  been 
with  this  organization,  but  even  those 
who  had  not  attended  the  camp  where 
such  a  wonderful  “esprit  de  corps"  is 
developed,  soon  realized  the  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  so  far 
spotless  record  of  the  orchestra  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  cooperated 
heartily.  Then  too,  it  was  not  all 
work.  We  had  ample  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  spring  weather  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City’s  famous  boardwalk  with  its 
interesting  souvenir  shops,  exhilarat¬ 
ing  sea  breeze  and  unlimited  supplies 
of  salt  water  taffy. 

Thursday  night  the  camp  orchestra 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  give  the  first 
concert  of  its  tour  in  the  famous  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House.  We  owe  our 
greatest  and  most  sincere  thanks  to 


the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Music  and 
particularly  Mrs.  Clara  Barnes  Ab¬ 
bott,  its  Director,  for  making  our  con¬ 
cert  there  a  success.  It  was  very  well 
attended  by  the  music  lovers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  among  them  some  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  people.  From  this  group. 
Dr.  Gabrilowitsch  of  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony,  was  kind  enough  to  come  back 
stage  and  say  a  few  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  commendation.  At  this 
concert,  the  orchestra  was  welcomed 
by  Mayor  Mackey  and  a  full  scholar¬ 
ship  to  orchestra  camp  was  presented 


to  George  Kohm  of  the  Frankford 
High  School  by  Dr.  George  L.  Lind¬ 
say,  director  of  music.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  Philadelphia,  famous  as  the 
home  of  fine  music,  had  set  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  camp  by  sending 
its  most  promising  young  musician. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  for  I  think,  the  most 
arduous  day  of  the  entire  eastern  trip.  . 
We  spent  the  entire  morning  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  rehearsing  first  with  Mr. 
Ernest  Hutchinson,  our  soloist  for  the 
evening  concert,  and  then  for  Dr. 
Damrosch’s  Friday  morning  Apprecia¬ 
tion  Hour,  on  which  progrram  we  had 
been  asked  to  perform  Siegfried’s 
Rhine  Journey  from  Wagner’s  “Got- 
terdammemng,”  and  “The  Mill”  by 
Roff.  I  think  that  we  all  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  tour,  because  we  had 
listened  to  Dr.  Damrosch’s  remarkable 
lectures  so  many  times  in  our  school 
appreciation  classes  that  we  had  a 
fairly  accurate  conception  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  our  audience. 

After  lunch  we  were  off  for  another 
very  interesting  experience— especial¬ 
ly  for  the  students  who,  like  myself, 
had  never  even  seen  an  ocean — ^for 
we  had  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Cunard  Line  to  spend  the  after¬ 
noon  on  board  the  Aquitania.  The  first 


Flutes,  Piccolos  and  Bassoons  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 
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part  of  our  visit  was  occupied  with 
making  sound  “movies”  and,  although 
the  sea  breeze  on  this  occasion  was 
uncomfortably  cold,  the  selection  that 
we  played  (the  closing  strain  of  “Les 
Preludes”)  and  the  excitement  of  our 
“talkie  debut”  kept  us  from  freezing. 
After  a  lovely  tea  served  in  the  lounge 
and  a  tour  of  the  ship,  we  hurried 
back  to  Carnegie  Hall  for  a  last  re¬ 
hearsal  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

The  concert  was  a  marvelous  and 
breath-taking  affair  for  I  suppose 
that  every  one  of  us  had  at  one  time 
dreamed  of  playing  in  this  historic 
auditorium,  and  the  excitement  in¬ 
creased  as  we  recognized  the  well 
known  people  of  the  music  world  in 
our  audience.  It  was  then  that  we 
truly  realized  that  for  the  first  time 
the  orchestra,  entirely  removed  from 
that  beautiful,  almost  Utopian  setting 
that  our  camp  audiences  found  so 
overwhelmingly  conducive  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  response,  was  resting  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  musical  organization.  We 
knew  that  our  audience,  which  had 
only  that  afternoon  heard  a  concert 
given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  under  Arturo  Toscanini  in 
the  same  auditorium,  would  not  be 
able  to  resist  comparing  the  two  on 
the  same  basis.  So  we  put  everything 
we  had  into  the  concert  and  although 
there  were  many  faults,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  felt  that  we  had  almost  achieved 
the  impossible  in  preparing  the 
Tschaikowsky  “Pathetique"  and 
Bloch’s  “America”  in  six  days  and 
the  difficult  accompaniment  to  Liszt’s 
E  Flat  Piano  Concerto  in  less  than 
four  hours.  After  the  concert,  we 


were  entertained  at  a  very  lovely  re¬ 
ception  by  Dr.  John  Erskine,  head  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  who  had 
sponsored  our  concert  and  then  we 
bade  goodbye  to  New  York. 


The  last  day  of  our  wonderful  week 
was  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
started  off,  as  usual,  with  a  rehearsal 
at  Constitution  HaU  and  followed  by 
a  picture  taken  with  President  Hoo¬ 
ver  on  the  steps  of  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building.  From  then  until  the 
concert  in  the  evening,  there  was  a 
round  of  gaieties,  for  the  students  of 
every  state  were  entertained  by  their 
respective  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives.  There  were  luncheons  and  tea 
dances,  dinners  and  sight-seeing  trips 
and  our  hosts  and  hostesses  treated 
us  with  such  kindness  and  courtesy 
that  I  am  sure  we  shall  look  back  on 


that  day  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  our  lives. 

The  concert,  our  last,  was  sponsored 
by  the  wife  of  Senator  A.  G.  Vanden- 
burg,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
our  soloist.  Mrs.  Vandehburg  became 
interested  in  the  camp  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  a  student  there  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  through  her  enthusiastic 
efforts  we  were  greeted  by  practically 
a  full  house  with  a  large  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  oflScial  world,  although 
President  Hoover  was  unable  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  box  on  account  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  illness  of  Chief  Justice  Taft.  The 
concert  went  off  with  the  same  spirit 
and  sincerity  that  had  characterized 
all  our  former  programs  in  spite  of 
our  fatigue  and  the  realization  that 
our  great  adventure  was  almost  at  an 
end.  Miss  Vandenburg  gave  a  very 
lovely  performance  of  Grieg’s  Con¬ 
certo  for  piano  and,  for  the  last  time, 
the  audience  arose  to  sing  with  us 
that  wonderful  hymn,  America. 

Then  it  was  over,  with  a  final  mad 
dash  to  make  our  train. 

The  second  division  of  this  year’s 
National  Orchestra  was  assembled  in 
Chicago  on  Saturday,  March  22,  to 
play  before  the  National  Music  Su¬ 
pervisors’  Conference.  The  students 
were  chosen  and  rehearsals  and  try¬ 


outs  proceeded  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  a  month  before 
in  Atlantic  City.  The  orchestra  was 
entirely  different,  however,  since  no 
one  was  allowed  to  play  in  both  sec¬ 
tions  and  only  eighteen  of  the  entire 
315  had  attended  camp.  Although  I 
was  not  eligible  to  play,  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  on  the  cello  commit¬ 
tee  and  thus  maintain  my  connection 
with  the  organization.  It  was  my  first 
experience  with  the  National  Orches¬ 
tra  as  an  observer  rather  than  a  par¬ 
ticipant  and  as  I  watched  rehearsals 
(See  pictures  in  center  of  book) 
(Story  continued  on  page  36) 


String  Bosses.  Another  sectionol  picture  from  the  Chicogo  Unit. 
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Flint  Says  the  Band  Boys  and  Qirls  of  the 
National  School  Band  Contest  will 

Own  the  Town 


Extensive  preparations  are 
being  made  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
for  the  National  High  School 
Band  Contest  to  be  held  there  May  22, 
23,  24.  The  entire  citizenry  of  this 
automobile  metropolis  is  making  every 
effort  to  entertain  in  flawless  man¬ 
ner  thirty-five  or  forty  crack  high 
school  bands  comprising  some  2,500 
students  from  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  who  will  be  officially 
delegated  to  attend  the  contest. 

William  W.  Norton,  Flint  Commu¬ 
nity  Music  Organizer,  heads  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  composed  of  C.  V. 
Courter,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  C.  J.  Ross,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  O.  E.  Rewey, 
managing  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Mutual  Association,  A.  H.  Sarvis, 
chairman  of  the  Park  Board,  M.  A. 
Gorman,  managing  editor  of  the  Flint 
Daily  Journal,  and  thirteen  sub-com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  (of  finance,  trans¬ 
portation,  registration,  housing,  halls 
and  stadium,  meals,  entertainment 
and  hospitality,  ticket  sale,  official 
program  and  printing,  parade  and 
ushers,  exhibits,  publicity,  and  mes¬ 
senger  service)  who  plan  to  leave  no 


I^ase  of  the  convention  open  to  ad¬ 
verse  criticism. 

The  only  expense  to  the  band  tour¬ 
nament  people  will  be  round  trip 
transportation  to  Flint  at  one  and 
one-half  fare,  as  arranged  with  the 
railroads.  An  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee  will  welcome  delegates  at  depots 
and  registration  headquarters  in  the 
I.  M.  A.  building,  and  assigrn  two 
sponsors  to  each  band  who  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  bands,  in  a  kind  of 
representative  city  host  and  advisory 
capacity,  during  their  entire  official 
visit.  Transportation  facilities  will  be 
available  to  take  delegates,  with  their 
hand  baggage  and  portable  instru¬ 
ments,  to  registration  headquarters 
and  thence  to  desirable  private  homes 
where  lodging  and  breakfasts  are 
provided  by  the  hosts.  Heavy  bag¬ 
gage  such  as  instruments  in  trunks 
will  be  delivered  to  the  band’s  special 
headquarters. 

Band  boys  and  girls  in  uniform 
will  practically  “own”  the  city  for 
three  days.  Sponsors  of  each  band 
will  hold  free  tickets  for  noon  and 
evening  meals  to  be  served  in  school 
cafeterias.  Street  car  transportation 


to  any  destination  will  be  free.  Rec¬ 
reation  privileges  of  various  kinds 
have  been  extended  by  the  Industrial 
Mutual  Association,  in  whose  large  new 
auditorium  most  of  the  contest  events 
will  be  held.  Sight-seeing  trips  as 
found  practical  by  sponsors  will  be 
conducted  through  some  of  the  world’s 
largest  industrial  plants  situated  in 
Flint,  namely,  Buick,  Chevrolet,  Fish¬ 
er  Body  Corporation,  and  other  auto¬ 
mobile-parts  factories.  All  in  all,  with 
his  numerous  duties,  the  band  boy 
will  be  quite  busy  during  his  stay. 

Three  classes  of  bands  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  tournament,  class  C  for 
high  schools  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  less  than  250  students,  class  B  for 
enrollments  of  more  than  600.  Class 
C  preliminaries  and  finals  will  be  held 
Thursday,  May  22,  and  Class  B  win¬ 
ners  will  be  chosen  the  following  day. 

A  great  host  of  out-of-town  visitors 
and  several  thousand  Flint  residents 
are  expected  to  witness  events  sched¬ 
uled  for  Saturday,  last  day  of  the 
National  High  School  Band  Contest. 
In  the  afternoon,  weather  permitting, 
the  many  uniformed  bands  will  as- 
(Coiitinued  on  pagro  48) 
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Drum 

Family 


By  W*  F*  Ludwig 


The  OU  Mm 
Mr.  Tympmo 
Drum 


M:ET  the  Drum  Family. 

The  Drum  Family  is  inter¬ 
esting.  We  have  the  daddy 
drum,  the  mamma  drum  and  all  the 
little  drums.  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
to  meet  them  and  know  just  what  they 
do.  There  is  little  Tom  Drum,  Tenor 
Drum,  Snare  Drum  and  the  Tambou¬ 
rine.  The  Tympani  are  the  daddy 
d|ums.  The  word  “Tympani”  (Ital¬ 
ian)  you  know  is  plural  meaning  two. 
Tympano  is  the  singular.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  simply  call  them  Kettle  Drums. 
That,  probably  is  more  correct.  In 
America  we  sometimes  refer  to  them 
as  Kettle  Drums,  but  most  of  the 
time  we  use  their  digrnified  name  Tym¬ 
pani,  and  of  course,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  that  the  daddy  of  the  Drum 
should  have  a  dignified  name,  so  in 
our  little  story  we  will  call  the  Daddy 
Drums  Tympani.  The  Kettle  Drums 
are  always  used  in  pairs.  They  are 
quite  large.  The  bowls  are  made  of 
copper  with  heavy  tuning  screws  so 
the  sldn,  called  the  drum  head,  can  be 
tuned  quickly.  Oh,  yes,  Pop  has  to  be 
tuned  to  the  music.  He  thinks  he  is 
very  important,  and  he  really  is  in 
some  forms  of  music,  but  we  will  soon 


see  who  has  the  n 

real  control  over  «  aSS 
the  children.  m  y  g 

The  earliest  b 
form  of  a  Drum 
consisted  of  a 
hollow  log  or  K-'M 
bowl  with  a 
single  skin 
stretched  over 
one  end.  It  was 
found  that  by  M 

tensioning  the  W 

skin,  the  tone 
could  be  raised 
or  lowered  ac- 
cording  to  the 
degree  of  ten-  ^ 

sion  applied.  ^ 

Thus  we  find  the  Assyrians  in 
the  early  ages  using  Kettle 
Drums  in  pairs  tuned.  Their 
Drums  were  used  principally 
in  religious  service.  The  Afri¬ 
cans,  of  course,  wanted  more 
volume.  They  needed  some¬ 
thing  real  loud  because  they 
often  used  their  drums  for 
signal  purposes.  They  were 
even  skilled  'in  sending  mes- 


.  .  .  mJ 

'The  LUtie  Womm' 
Mrs.  Bess  Drum 
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sagea  oy  the  taps  of  Drums,  oaiiis'  a 
sort  of  telegraphic  code.  This  type  of 
Drum  was  rather  large,  similar  in 
construction  to  a  hollow  log  with  a 
skin  at  each  end.  The  tone,  of  course, 
was  low.  That  is  why  it  later  was 
called  the  Bass  Drum.  This  we  will 
call  the  mother  drum  because  all  of 
the  little  Drums  such  as  the  Street 
Drum,  Snare  Drum,  etc.,  are  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  mother  drum.  They 
have  a  skin  or  drum  head  on  each 
side.  The  function  of  a  Bass  Drum 
you  know,  is  to  regulate  the  tmnpo  or 
the  time.  Time  in  music  is  Rhythm. 
It  is  Rhythm  that  regulates  every¬ 
thing.  Without  Rhythm  there  can  be 


dren.  The  daddy 

on  his  large  ket- 

tie  drums,  of 

course,  sets  up  a 

rumble  occasion- 

ally,  as  daddies 

will  do  some- 

times,  really  tre- 

mendously  impor-  IMH 

tant,  but  always 

dignified  and 

aloof,  not  strictly  LflR  ^ 

in  unison  with 

the  rest  of  the  Vm 

family.  The  Tym- 
pani  always  did 

consider  itself  in  .  ' 

a  class  of  its  own.  ^ 

“Pop”  is  for  him-  1 

self  in  that  way.  V 

The  Bass  Drum  ' 
really  clings  j 

ily  much  L/ 

closer  than  ^ 

the  Kettle  ^ 

The  first 

to  enter  this  family  was  little  Tom 
Tom,  a  rather  small  Drum  patterned 
after  its  mother  with  a  hollow  body 
or  shell,  a  skin  on  each  side  and  played 
with  one  stick.  This  little  Drum  un¬ 
fortunately  did  not  grow  very  well. 
It  got  into  the  folds  of  primitive  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  not  as  progressive  as  we 
are,  and  for  that  reason  practically 
remained  a  dwarf,  or  almost  in  its 
original  state.  That  is  why  the  Chi¬ 
nese  today  use  the  Tom  Tom  the  same 
as  they  did  3600  years  ago.  There  is 
no  improvement  on  the  Tom  Tom  at 
all.  Our  own  American  Indians  be¬ 
long  to  the  primitive  type.  They 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  Drum 
Family.  In  India  also  we  have  some 
form  of  the  original  primitive  Tom 
Tom,  practically  unaltered. 

The  next  in  this  family  group  is 
the  Tenor  Drum.  It 
was  more  fortunate.  It 
came  into  the  hands  of 
progressive  people.  It 
descended  from  the 
Africans  to  the  Assyri- 
b  ans  and  then  to  the 

Turks.  The  Turks  used 
A  flVSS  this  type  of  Drum  for 

marching  and  military 
^  purposes.  The  Crusad- 

k  jjf  ers  introduced  this  type 

Drum  into  Europe 
about  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  The 
Tenor  Drum  is  pat- 
temed  after  the  Bass 
Drum,  also  having  a 
^  hollow  shell,  consider- 

LiuU  Tom-Tom  ably  deeper  than  the 


Tom  Tom,  the  head  is 
larger  in  diameter  and, 
therefore,  has  greater  vol¬ 
ume  than  the  Tom  Tom, 
but  not  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Bass  Drum. 


It  is 

J  1  played  with  two  sticks  and 
suspended  in  front  or  to 
the  side  of  the  player 
while  marching.  That  is  why  it  was 
originally  called  a  Side  Drum. 

The  next  to  enter  this  family  is  the 
Snare  Drum.  This  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  youngsiett  in  the  group.  It 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Tenor 
Drum,  and  it  got  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  snares  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  beating  side.  This  Drum, 


no  music.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  years  ago.  An  old  Indian 
Chief  said  that  Rhythm  is  patterned 
after  the  heart  beat.  Yon  know  the 
sound  of  the  Indian  ^ 

Tom  Tom.  How  regular 
it  is,  and  yet.  with  a  ^ 

slight  accent  on  every 
other  beat,  and  when  y' 

the  Indiant  wants  more 
action  he  again  follows  %  %  ~ 
the  heart  beat  by  going 
Then  all  the 


She*t  oiwmyt 
plmyiug  am 
the  ”S freer 


faster, 
braves  assemble  and 
step  according  to  the 
Rhythm.  The  mother 
drum,  however,  in  her 
desire  for  propriety 
and  :.*egnlarity  is  for¬ 
ever  keeping  all  of  the 
smaller  drums  in  step 
and  in  line.  That  is 
the  function  of  a  moth¬ 
er,  to  watch  the  chil- 


of  course,  is  a  development  of  the  Ten¬ 
or  Drum,  and  what  a  cut-up  it  is. 
It  is  livelier  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  was  a  Scotchman  in  the  15th  Cen¬ 
tury  that  attached  snares  to  a  small 
size  Tenor  Drum,  and  thereby  created 
the  Snare  Drum.  The  Snares  in¬ 
creased  its  usefulness.  Drummers 
have  learned  to  roll  on  it,  that  is  with 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


The  Story  of  the 

Silver  Nutcracker 

By  Edith  Rhetts 

of  the  most  melodic  and  understand-  and  of  his  other  works,  but,  rather, 
able  music  we  have  in  the  world  to-  the  story  of  one  of  his  best  known  and 
day.  And,  just  by  way  of  contrast,  most  delightful  compositions,  the  jolly 
we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  the  story  “Nutcracker  Suite.” 
of  this  great  Russian  composer’s  life  There  are  many  different  ways  of 


T-S-C-H-A-I-K-O-W-S-K-Y  is  a 
particular  terror  of  a  name  to 
spell,  isn’t  it?  Sometimes  we 
just  begin  to  get  used  to  it,  and  then 
we  see  it  again,  this  time  spelled 
T-C-H-A-I-K-O-V-S-K-Y,  and  the 
whole  process  of  learning  it  has  to  be 
gone  oyer  again,  it  seems.  And,  oh, 
what  a  name  to  try  to  pronounce! 

However,  difficult  or  no,  the  name 
Tsdiaikowsky  is  significant  of  some 
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telling  a  story.  If  an  elaborate  story 
is  told  on  the  stage  through  acting 
and  the  spoken  word,  it  is  called  a 
drama.  If  it  is  sung  and  accompan¬ 
ied  by  an  orchestra,  it  becomes  an 
opera. 

In  France  and  Russia  they  are  very 
fond  of  another  way  of  telling  a  story, 
a  way  we  seldom  see  in  America. 
Instead  of  speaking  or  singing,  the 
actors  tell  the  story  through  music, 
dancing,  and  pantomime.  Such  a  per¬ 
formance  is  called  a  “ballet.” 

The  music  of  a  ballet  is  often  so 
interesting  and  tuneful  that  certain 
selections  are  published  to  be  enjoyed 
without  the  ballet.  Such  a  selection 
of  short  compositions  is  called  a  suite, 
and  the  “Nutcracker” 
is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  musical 
suites. 

The  greatest  ballets 
in  the  world  come  to 
us  from  Russia.  In  the 
days  of  the  Czar  and 
his  magn^iiicent  court, 

Tschaikowsky  wrote 
this  music,  based  on 
the  lovable  “Nut¬ 
cracker”  story  from 
the  Hoffman  fairy 
tale,  to  be  presented 
by  the  children  of  the 
Royal  Ballet  School. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a 
little  girl  had  a  party 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

She  had  a  beautiful 
tree,  and  her  friends 
brought  many  lovely 
gifts  for  her  pleasure 
— several  pipers  and 
‘  other  mechanical  toys, 
and  especially  some 
interesting  dolls.  But 
the  gift  which  most 
pleased  the  little  girl 
was  a  silver  nut¬ 
cracker. 

After  the  party  was 
over  and  the  guests 
had  all  gone  home,  the 
little  girl  was  safely 
tucked  into  bed.  But, 
try  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  sleep!  So 
she  crept  downstairs 
to  look  again  at  the 
silver  nutcracker. 

Strange  things  happen  at  midnight  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  when  the  little 
girl  was  frightened  by  mice  scamper¬ 
ing  about,  she  fainted  dead  away ;  and 
-  I  never  have  known  whether  the  ^st 
of  the  story  really  happened  or  not, 
but,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  silver  nut¬ 
cracker  became  a  fairy  prince  and 
engaged  in  combat  with  the  Mouse 


King.  When  he  had  vanquished  his 
foe,  he  made  the  little  girl  his  fairy 
princess,  and  together  they  flew  over 
Jam  Mountain  to  the  land  of  the 
Sugar  Plum  Fairy,  who  delighted 
them  with  her  dancing,  and  called  in 
guests  for  their  entertainment. 

And  who  should  these  g^uests  be  but 
the  dolls  from  the  Christmas  tree, 
all  come  to  life!  The  first  one  was 
the  Russian  doll,  gaily  dressed  in  a 
brilliant  red  suit.  Of  course,  he  did 
a  Russian  dance,  the  “Trepak,”  which 
is  danced  with  much  abandon.  The 
music  paints  a  picture  of  the  little 
Russian  doll — stamping,  whirling,  his 
booted  feet  flying  as  the  music  of  the 
dance  is  accelerated. 


Dolls  from  many  nations  came  to 
dance  at  the  bidding  of  the  Sugar 
Plum  Fairy.  We  shall  meet  more  of 
them  later,  but  meantime  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  we  should  pay  close  attention  to 
Tschaikowsky’s  music,  and  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  manner  in  which  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  orchestra  have  taken  on 
the  characters  of  the  ballet  under  the 


magic  hands  of  their  master. 

First,  there  is  the  delightful  lit¬ 
tle  “Toy  March”  (“Marche  (Hiarac- 
teristique”) .  The  brasses  and  strings 
toss  the  theme  back  and  forth  glee¬ 
fully,  and  the  cymbals  punctuate  the 
end  of  each  passage.  In  the  middle 
section,  surely  one  can  hear  the  chil¬ 
dren  running  about  the  Christmas 
tree.  When  the  original  theme  of  the 
tiny  march  returns  there  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  accompaniment  of  running 
scale  passages  that  increases  the  bub¬ 
bling  joyfulness  of  the  mood. 

Then  comes  the  “Dance  of  the  Sugar 
Plum  Fairy.”  What  instrument  of 
the  orchestra  would  you  select  for 
that  dainty  character?  How  terrible 
it  would  be  for  the 
trombone  or  the  bass 
drums  to  attempt  to 
play  this  little  dance! 
Tschaikowsky  first 
wrote  this  music  for  a 
harp,  and  then  one 
day,  in  Paris,  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  a 
celeste.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  its  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  said :  “I 
must  use  it  in  my 
“Nutcracker  Suite,” 
for  it  is  indeed  a  real 
fairy.” 

The  little  celeste 
looks  like  an  organ 
and  sounds  like  silver 
bells.  It  is  played 
just  as  a  piano  is 
played,  but  it  sounds 
very  djfferent.  Inside 
a  piano  the  hammers 
hit  upon  strings,  but 
in  the  celeste  there 
are  little  steel  bars 
upon  which  the  ham¬ 
mers  play.  The  tiny 
“Sugar  Plum  Fairy” 
is  so  ^rt  and  so  ut¬ 
terly  charming  that 
audiences  usually  de¬ 
mand  it  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  Russian  Trepak 
Dance  is  also  very 
short,  with  a  typical 
Russian  flavor.  It 
opens  wildly  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  vigor  and 
dash  until  its  tempo 
fairly  sings  the  words:  faster — faster 
— faster!  It  is  accentuated  at  in¬ 

tervals  by  the  sound  of  the  tambou¬ 
rine. 

After  this  invigorating  dance,  the 
Sugar  Plum  Fairy  asked  the  st(did, 
little  Arabian  doll  to  dance.  This 
dance  paints  a  picture  of  the  far-away 
(Continued  on  pare  44) 
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Stunts 


By  John  Roland  Hawkins 


YkS!  The  high  school  band 
teacher  has  to  be  a  showman  as 
well  as  a  musical  director.  He 
must  now  resort  to  stunts  to  put  the 
band  over  with  the  student  body  and 
the  public.  The  colleges  spend  money 
lavishly  to  feature  the  bands  at  loot- 
ball  games  and  the  prep  schools  have 
to  copy  whether  they  spend  money 
lavishly  or  not. 

These  football  contests  have  opened 
an  important  field  for  the  school 
bands.  No  other  form  of  American 
entertainment  draws  such  large 
crowds  and  there  are  fifteen  minutes 


Huntington  Phrk,  Calif. 


between  halves  just  suited  to  band 
stunts.  This  wild  enthusiastic  crowd 
will  tolerate  anything  that  interests 
or  amuses  it,  but  there  is  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  any  display  of  weakness. 

We  recently  took  part  in  a  football 
game  at  which  there  were  two  bands. 
We  each  had  seven  and  one-half  min¬ 
utes  to  entertain  a  crowd  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Naturally,  a  little  rivalry  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  bands.  Our  boys 
even  consented  to  forego  watching  the 
game  to  practice  in  the  corridors  of 
the  coliseum  during  the  second  quar¬ 
ter. 

16 


Our  stunt  came  first  and  went  over 
smoothly  due  to  the  last  minute  prac¬ 
tice.  The  opposing  side  sent  a  larger 
band  on  the  field  and  their  formations 
were  brilliant.  Everything  went  fine 
until  they  fhsembled  in  front  of  the 
center  bleachers  for  the  finale.  Then 
scnnething  happened— one  of  those 
psychic  mysteries  so  treacherous  to 
group  activities. 

The  cue  was  for  the  band  to  play  a 
short  school  song,  but  somehow  it 
started  on  the  wrong  piece,  a  long 
march.  Every  member  knew  that  this 
was  not  in  the  program  but  once  start- 
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In  three  yettrs  of  twirling  the  Drum 
Mmjor’s  Boton,  ehmrmimg  Mmbel 
Longton  hot  never  misted  o  erne. 
Over  o  million  people  hove  notched 
her  perform  ot  the  hot  led  the 
Huntington  Pork  Union  High 
School  Bond  ( obove)  through  three 
succettful  teutons.  Mitt  Longton  is 
herself  o  greet  Bond-Stunt  leoder. 


ed  the  band  couldn’t  stop.  It  contin¬ 
ued  through  to  the  end,  repeats  and 
all,  a  discouraging  anticlimax.  Be¬ 
fore  the  band  had  finished  the  teams 
came  on  the  field  and  whatever  ap¬ 
plause  had  been  intended  for  the  band 
was  drowned  in  the  rah,  rahs  for  the 
team. 

We  had  a  break  that  afternoon,  but 
a  beautiful  red  apple  today  may  be¬ 
come  a  dish  of  applesauce  tomorrow 
and  so  it  happened  in  our  case.  After 
spending  many  long  hours  writing  and 
rehearsing  a  stunt  for 
a  big  pageant  we  failed 
to  get  the  attention  our 
fans  thought  we  might 
have  had  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  received  a  brew  of  hyssop  and 
wormwood  for  his  efforts.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  alibi.  One  might  as 
well  forget  and  start  laying  plans  for 
a  come  back  on  some  other  occasion. 
A  good  hard  working  director  will 
usually  receive  enough  breaks  to  keep 
his  organization  going  and  contract 
alive. 

Our  band  was  fortunate  in  getting 
Miss  Mabel  Langton  to  act  as  drum 
major.  At  first  the  boys  didn’t  like 
the  idea  of  having  a  girl  lead  them. 
It  soon  became  evident  though  that 
Miss  Langton  attracted  attention  to 
the  band  through  her  personality  and 
skill  in  twirling  the  drum  major’s 
baton.  She  and  her  father  Mr.  John 
Langton,  Jr.,  have  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  planning  stunts  for  us. 
Mabel  is  a  senior  now  and  next  year 
we  shall  have  to  cast  about  for  some¬ 
one  to  take  her  place.  It  isn’t  enough 
to  play  the  music  well,  keep  the  lines 
straight — these  things  are  taken  for 
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granted.  Something  original  in  stunts 
is  expected. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  high  school 
band  could  play  a  concert  and  if  the 
inexperienced  embouchures  happened 
to  vary  a  few  vibrations  from  pitch 
the  public  would  listen  and  seem  to 
like  it.  Maybe  our  audiences  had  no 
alternative.  At  least,  they  couldn’t 
go  home,  turn  on  the  radio  and  listen 
to  a  different  concert.  The  radio,  on 
the  other  hand,  doesn’t  take  kindly  to 
bands  and  particulariy  amateur 
bands.  Whatever  weak  spots  the  mu¬ 
sicians  may  have  are  sure  to  be  am¬ 
plified  a  hundred  fold  in  the  broad¬ 
casting.  The  sound  pictures,  too,  are 
changing  the  expectations  of  oar  pub¬ 
lic.  For  the  price  of  a  movie  our 
fans  can  hear  musicians  w&o  arc 
sdected  to  the  tune  of  ten  dollars  an 
hour.  We 'teachers  may  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  fact  that  the  function 
of  our  work  is  to  instruct  you  stu¬ 
dents  rather  than  to  entertain  the 
public.  We  must 
motivate  our 
work,  however, 
and  there  is  no 
better  way  than  to  have  the  stunts 
go  over  successfully. 

There  are  over  twenty-five  hundred 
students  enrolled  in  the  Huntington 
Park  High  School.  We  have  a  stunt 
band  of  fifty  and  a  symphonic  orches¬ 
tra  of  fifty.  The  orchestra,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dramatic  and  vocal 
departments,  has  just  finished  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.’’  In  addition  to  the  senior  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  we  have  a  junior 
band  of  thirty  and  a  junior  orchestra 
of  forty.  We  also  have  a  girls’  or¬ 
chestra  of  twelve  and  three  artist 
groups;  a  trio  of  flute,  cello,  and 
piano,  another  of  violin,  cello,  and 
piano,  and  a  brass  quartet.  There  are 
three  beginning  c  1  a  s  s  e  s— one  for 
strings,  one  for  woodwinds  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  brass  wind  instruments. 
We  do  not  give  individual  lessons;  all 
beginners  are  started  in  classes  of 
about  thirty  each.  We  use  for  this 
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Beghtning  Ensemble  Clmts  of  Bress  Wind  Instruments, 
Huntington  Pork  Union  High  School. 


Beginning  Ensemble  Closs  of  Wood  Wind  Instruments. 


work  the  Fox  Progressive  Elementary 
Series,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III  by  John 
Hawkins,  Carmine  Lanfranchi,  and 
Zamecnik. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Stockton,  our  principal,  is 
a  modem  school  man.  He  encourages 
the  instrumental  program  without  try¬ 
ing  to  make  it  spectacular.  The  edu¬ 
cational  feature,  he  feels,  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  woilc  whether  all 
our  band  stunts  go  over  or  not.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  band  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attracting  favorable  atten¬ 
tion. 

We  have  not  attempted  the  state 
and  national  contests.  The  great 
amount  of  individual  training  and  ex¬ 


tra  expense  concentrated  upon  one 
organization  of  the  school  has,  so  far, 
not  seemed  justifiable. 

Our  band  fits  into  the  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  but  the  time  spent  in  rehears¬ 
ing  stunts  is  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  attention  to  music  training 
the  boys  receive.  The  band  meets 
every  day  for  forty-five  minutes.  We 
study  intensively  about  a  dozen  stand¬ 
ard  selections  and  learn  some  fifty 
marches,  songs,  and  novelty  numbers 
during  the  year.  Girb  are  admitted 
to  the  junior  band  but  the  senior  band 
is  made  up  of  boys  except  for  Miss 
Langton,  who  acts  as  drum  major 
when  we  are  on  parade. 


Music’s  Appeal  to  the  Senses 

An  English-Closs  Essoy 
By  CARL  O.  MARKERT 
New  ARMoy,  Indiene 

USIC  is  a  force  of  nature,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  air,  and  we  all 
know  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  for 
air  to  vibrate.  It  appeals,  though  in¬ 
directly,  to  three  of  the  senses,  be¬ 
cause  all  forces  appeal  in  some  way  to 
at  least  three. 

First  of  all,  music  appeals  to'  the 
sense  of  hearing.  In  fact,  if  there  were 
no  sense  of  hearing  on  this  earth, 
there  would  be  no  music,  since  these 
vibrations  of  the  air  only  produce 
noise,  or  music,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  they  strike  the  eardrums  of 
some  living  creature. 

Through  indirect  channels,  music 
appeals  with  greatest  force  to  the  feel¬ 
ing.  If  you  listen  to  such  pieces  as 
“Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  or  “Our 
Director,”  you  are  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  ambition.  “The 
Morning”  from  “Peer  Gynt,”  produc¬ 
es  joy,  while  “Ase’s  Death”  produces 
sadness  and  fear.  I  have  heard  some 
musicians  say  that  a  minor  seventh,  or 
a  diminished  second  gives  them  the 
tooth-ache  if  played  too  often.  We  all 
know  that  we  get  a  bad  headache  if 
we  stand  too  close  to  a  factory  whistle, 
or  a  large  bell  when  it  is  sounded. 

Music  also  suggests  color.  In  “The 
Morning,”  we  get  a  sunrise.  This 
piece  opens  with  the  flute,  in  the  high 
register,  representing  the  first  tiny 
ray  of  light.  This  same  phrase  is  then 
repeated  by  the  flute,  in  the  lower 
register,  to  represent  ^e  first  pink 
and  gold  rays  of  the  sunrise.  Then 
the  clarinet  takes  it  up  and  we  have 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun,  and  the 
beautiful  colors  of  the  morning,  when 
the  birds  are  just  commencing  to  sing. 
Finally  the  theme  is  taken  by  the 
whole  string  choir  o^  the  orchestra, 
and  we  have  all  the  colors  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  summer  sunrise. 

Music’s  appeal  to  the  senses  of  taste 
and  smell,  is  very  indefinite.  Some 
folks  claim  that  “The  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King”  suggests  odors  and 
tastes.  They  say  it  describes  a  ban¬ 
quet,  and  that  you  can’t  have  a  ban¬ 
quet  without  the  odors  and  tastes  of 
food.  However,  I  disagree  with  them. 
I  can’t,  for  the  life  of  me,  hear  the 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


In  an  early  issue  of  The  School 
Musician  Mr.  Hawkins  will  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  some  of  their 
“Stunts.”  It’s  going  to  be  a  great 
story.  Watch  for  it. 


The  World’s  Champion 
High  School  Band 

Gives  a  Concert 


Chicago  music  loven  turned 
out  en  masse,  Wednesday  night, 
April  2,  to  hear  the  Sixth 
Annual  Concert  of  the  Senn  High 
School  Symphonic  Band,  National 
Champions  of  1929  under  the  baton  of 
Captain  A.  R.  Gish.  The  concert  was 
held  in  Orchestra  Hall  and  judging 
from  the  applause  that  followed  the 
last  number,  the  band  might  have 
been  playing  yet,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  super-efficiency  of  Drum  Major, 
Dexter  Ostergren,  who  dutifully 
drilled  the  young  musicians  off  the 
stage  immediately  after  the  conduc¬ 
tor  had  taken  but  his  second  curtain 
call. 

The  program  was  well  performed 
and  well  received.  It  presented  a  most 
agreeable  variety  of  style  and  char¬ 
acter,  demonstrating  the  versatility 
of  the  bandsmen  and  gave  every  per¬ 
former,  either  individually  or  in  his 
group,  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
he  knew  how  to  play  his  instrument. 

“Emblem  of  Triumph”  by  Karl 
Schuh,  opened  the  program.  It  is  a 
March  number  dedicated  to  the  Senn 
High  School  Band  by  the  composer 
and  this  occasion  represented  its  first 
performance.  Beethoven’s  Overture  to 
“Egmont”  (Opus  84)  followed. 

A  French  Horn  Quartette  per¬ 
formed  by  Carl  Schleifer,  Charles 
Seldomridge,  Edward  Powell  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Goldberg,  gave  two  numbers, 
“Shepherd’s  Sunday  Song”  by  Kreut- 


z er  and  “The 
Hunter”  by 
Kuecken. 

Fourth  on  the 
program  was  a 
Suite  by  Coates, 
called  “Four 
Ways”  and  was 
very  interesting 
in  that  it  was  an 
adaptation  of 
four  distinct 
movements.  The 
first,  “North¬ 
wards”  in  March 
time,  second 
“Southwards’’ 

(Valse),  third, 

“Eastwards’’  in 
Oriental  Dance 
time  and  fourth 
“Westwards’’  in 
Modern  Rhythm. 

“Wedding  Day  At  Troldhaugen”  by 
Grieg  was  strangely  familiar  and 
Selections  from  the  musical  comedy, 
“The  New  Moon”  by  Romberg  gave 
one  the  feeling  that  the  real  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  likes  and  can  play  real  Amer¬ 
ican  tones. 

We  loved  the  fiowers  that  were  sent 
up  as  the  first  half  of  the  program 
ended. 

Warming  up  again  for  the  second 
half  of  their  concert  progrram,  the 
Senn  boys  negotiated  Alford’s  March 
“The  Vanished  Army”  with  profes¬ 


sional  self  reli¬ 
ance  and  went 
into  a  Symphonic 
Poem  “Phaeton,” 
(Opus  39)  by 
Saint  Saens. 

This  number 
has  as  its  story 
the  legend  of  the 
unfortunate 
Phaeton,  who  has 
obtained  leave  to 
drive  through  the 
heavens  his  fath¬ 
er’s  (Helios’) 
chariot.  Under 
his  unskillful 
guidance,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fiery 
steeds  go  astray, 
and  the  flaming 
chariot  thrown 
out  of  its  course, 
approaches  the  terrestrial  regions. 
The  earth  is  about  to  perish  in  flames, 
when  Jupiter,  interposing  with  a  time¬ 
ly  thunderbolt,  saves  the  world  from 
destruction  by  turning  back  the  rac¬ 
ing  steeds,  incidentally  huriing  the 
rash  charioteer  into  the  outer  limbo. 

The  specialty  number  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  program  was  a  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintette  so-called,  plashing  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  “Opus  71.”  The  performers 
were  Milton  Zazove,  Flute;  Marvin 
Glick,  Oboe;  Phil  Sargent,  Clarinet; 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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“  Covered 
Singing” 


Its 

Correct 
Meaning  and 
Application 

as 

Presented 

by 

Frantz  Proscho  wski 


COVERED  sinfl^ins:  in  its  most 
justified  meaning  indicates  the 
avoidance  of  singing  too  **open” 
or  even  blatantly.  This  term  “cov¬ 
ered”  has  been  abused  greatly,  and 
there  is  much  danger  in  its  use  where 
its  meaning  and  application  are  not 
understood. 

To  analyze  this  term  from  a  cor¬ 
rect  viewpoint  we  must  first  of  all 
realize  that  a  voice  can  be  covered  in 
different  ways.  Nasal  “covered”  sing¬ 
ing  is  frequently  found  among  many 
students  trained  in  methods  whi  rh 
emphasize  starting  tones  with  nasal 
consonants  and  sounds,  such  as:  “m” 
and  “n”  or  “hings”  and  “hongs.”  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  a  vowel 
directed  into  the  nasal  cavity  accord¬ 
ingly  loses  its  purity  of  tone  and  is 
augmented  in  nasal  resonance  by  a 
most  disagreeable  quality  which  de¬ 
stroys  vocal  beauty,  compels  the 
singer  to  use  more  effort  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  voice,  muffles  head  resonance, 
reduces  the  carrying  power,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  effort  makes 
the  production  of  the  high  voice  more 
difficult,  thus  shortening  the  range. 

For  proof  of  these  facts  simply  at¬ 
tempt  to  sing  a  vowel  with  nasal 
resonance  by  closing  the  mouth;  the 
result  will  be  bumming,  which  is  voice 


Hsve  you  encountered  roice  regreU,  Ji0ienItiet  thmt  yon  cennot  overcome? 
Tell  yonr  voice  regrets  to  this  eminent  vocol  instructor.  He  wUl  mnswer 
your  questions  in  this  dep^tment  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Address  Frentz  Proschowski  direct,  *t  his  studio,  74  RiverMe  Drive, 
New  York  City,  or  core  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


produced  absolutely  without  any  vowel 
form.  ' 

Another  way  of  covering  the  voice 
is  by  giving  it  more  oral  or  mouth 
resonance  than  is  natural  in  a  voice 
normally  produced.  This  has  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  destroy  the  purity  of  the 
vowel;  for  example,  the  “a”  in  the 
Italian  words  “alma”  or  “madre”  or 
in  the  English  words  “art”  or  “cart” 
and  the  “o”  in  words  like  “old”  and 
“told”  immediately  become  distorted; 
in  fact  the  whole  vocal  form  becomes 
impure,  indefinite,  and  lacking  in  clar¬ 
ity,  producing  the  same  effect  as  if 
we  were  looking  at  a  landscape 
through  a  purple  fi^ass.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  results  in  a  monotonous  voice 
production,  not  capable  of  conveying 
the  finer  tone  colors  or  the  more  subtle 
moods  of  the  mind  and  consequently 
prevents  the  singer  from  reaching  the 
heights  of  poetic  presentation. 


Going  baqk  to  my  first  statement 
that  “covering  is  to  prevent  too  open 
or  blatant  singing,”  let  me  state  that 
there  is  a  correct  way  of  producing 
the  voice  “covered”  (as  long  as  the 
word  has  become  a  fixed  term  in  the 
art  of  singing),  and  that  way  is 
through  singing  with  a  low  larynx. 
The  term  “low  larynx”  need  not  scare 
anyone  or  arouse  the  fear  of  pushing 
down  or  forcing  down  the  throat;  in 
fact  it  is  a  production  of  the  voice 
more  simple,  natural,  and  normal  than 
any  other.  The  low  larynx  is  a  result 
of  fundamental  production  of  pure 
vowels  nasally  or  orally  exaggerated. 
The  vowel  “oo,”  as  in  the  word  “ooze,” 
correctly  produced,  has  the  lowest  po¬ 
sition,  and,  since  it  is  our  darkest 
vowel,  it  could  never  make  the  voice 
too  open  or  blatant.  The  vowel  “ee” 
as  in  “eel”  is  the  brightest  vowel  w 
(Continued  on  paae  «) 
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Proper 


Rendering 

of 


“Liebestraum” 


Means 

Complete  Understanding 
of  the  Man,  Liszt 

"I — n<mi  I 


By  Theodora  Troendle 


“TN  HIS  last  concert,  but  one, 

I  Liszt,  with  one  chord  broke 

JL  three  hammers  and  four  strings. 
So  he  must  be  quite  well  again" — 
wrote  Clara  Schumann  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“Liszt  is  here,  and  I«ipzig  is  in  a 
turmoil,”  writes  Mendelssohn.  “His 
playing  is  masterly  but  as  wild  and 
impetuous  as  you  would  expect  of  his 
genius.” 

“Perhaps,  after  all,  the  secret  of 
Liszt’s  fascination  is  this  power  of 
intense  and  wild  emotion — ^that  you 
feel  he  possesses  together  with  the 
most  perfect  control  over  it,”  com¬ 
ments  Amy  Fay,  and  goes  on  in  her 
book,  “Music  Study  in  Germany,”  to 
describe  a  musicale  at  Liszt's  home: 

“He  was  rolling  up  the  piano  in 
arpeggios  in  a  very  grrand  manner, 
indeed,  when  he  struck  a  semi-tone 
short  of  the  high  note  upon  which  he 
had  intended  to  end.  I  caught  my 
breath  and  wondered  whether  he  was 
going  to  leave  us  like  that — in  midair, 
as  it  were — and  the  harmony  unre¬ 
solved,  or  whether  he  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  humiliation  of  correcting 
himself  like  ordinary  mortals.  A  half 
smile  came  over  his  face,  as  much  as 
to  say  ‘don’t  fancy  that  this  little 
thing  disturbs  me,’  and  he  instantly 
went  meandering  down  the  piano  in 
harmony  with  the  false  note  he  had 
struck  and  then  deliberately  rolled  up 
a  second  grand  sweep  —  this  time 
striking  true.  I  never  saw  a  more 
delicious  piece  of  cleverness.  Ah  me! 
such  a  facile  grace — nobody  will  ever 
equal  him — ^he  is  a  many-sided  prism 


and  reflects  back  the  light  in  all  col¬ 
ors,  no  matter  how  you  look  at  him.” 

I  have  quoted — rather  lengthily — 
that  a  clearer  idea  of  the  man,  Liszt 


— the  spoiled  and  petted  “darling  of 
the  gods”  may  be  gotten.  Otherwise, 
his  music  which  is  often  sentimental 
and  grandiose,  is  hard  to  play  with 


Theodora  Troendle 


the  proper  shade  of  understanding. 
Of  the  piano  compositions,  his  most 
definite  contribution  to  posterity  has 
been  the  Eb  piano  concerto,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Rhapsodies,  and  the  always 
popular  and  beloved  Liebeatreuim. 

The  commonest  and  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  fault  in  the  average  rendition  of 
this  piece  is  the  distorted  and  uneven 
rhythm.  I  advise  very  strict  counting 
so  as  to  insure  absolute  evenness  in 
the  eighth  note  figure,  which  forms 
th?  accompaniment  almost  through¬ 
out  the  piece.  Yon  will  notice  that  the 
melody  is  divided  between  the  two 
hands,  but  the  division  must  not  mar 
the  smooth  flow  of  the  melody  nor 
destroy  the  proper  inflection.  In  this 
piece  the  “pulse”  falls  on  one  and 
four — BO  be  careful  that  the  occa¬ 
sional  quarter  notes  that  fall  on  six 
do  not  receive  undue  emphasis. 

There  are  two  flute-like  little  ca¬ 
denzas  and  they  must  be  crystal  clear 
to  be  effective.  Divide  the  cadenza  into 
three  or  four  small  sections  at  first, 
and  pay  scrupulous  attention  to  fin¬ 
gering.  Practice  the  runs — both  very 
staccato  and  very  legato — but  with  a 
clear,  deep  tone.  The  actual  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  cadenza  should  be  delicacy 
personified — and  delicacy  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  achieve. 

Avoid  sentimentality!  Deep  and 
sincere  sentiment  is  a  requisite  that 
a  good  pianist  cannot  do  without.  In 
Liszt’s  own  words:  “Drive  down  to 
the  most  hidden  thoughts  of  the  com¬ 
poser  and  fetch  them  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  they  gleam  out  at  you — 
one  by  one — like  stars!” 
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Practice  made 


By 

George  Henry  Nolton 


Perfect 


SINCE  December,  inclusive,  “sci¬ 
entific  practice”  has  been  a 
monthly  discussion  which  was 
directed  to  the  more  or  less  advanced 
student.  What  about  that  little  three 
to  six  year  old  child  who,  as  some 
parents  know  from  observation,  is  so 
filled  with  fanciful,  s^tesque,  serious 
and  truly  imaginative  qualities?  How 
can  we  afford  to  overlook  by  any  man¬ 
ner  or  means  these  little  tots  who  may 
become  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
world?  How  can  anyone  know  the 
possibilities  of  that  child  without  at¬ 
tention  through  observation  or  a  real 
test  and  fair  trial?  How  can  parents 
doubt,  unconfirmed,  that  their  little 
boy  or  girl  is  too  young  to  begin  the 
practice  of  music  when  these  above 
mentioned  qualities  —  plus  a  strong 
sense  of  will  power — are  so  obvious? 

In  fairness  to  yourself  and  the 
child,  consult  some  of  the  biographies 
of  great  musicians  or  just  genuinely 
useful  men  and  women  in  the  musical 
world.  You  will  find  a  great  number 
were  prodigies,  it  is  true,  yet  the 
majority  were  not  prodigies  and — 
without  showing  any  special  adapta¬ 
bility  or  fondness  or  even  a  general 
interest  for  music  in  earliest  child¬ 
hood — showed,  in  many  cases,  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  results  in 
adult  years. 

Many  received  their  first  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  father  or  the  mother; 
others  had  special  instructors  al¬ 
though  receiving  additional  help  from 
the  parents.  We  find  such  prodigies 
as  Franz  Josef  Hayden  who  was 
mainly  self-taught;  again,  we  find 
that  Josef  Hofmann  was  a  pupil  of 
his  father  and  later  Rubinstein,  etc. 

Many  appeared  in  public  at  various 
ages  from  five  years  on.  Some  lesser 
appearances  such  as  family  circles, 
etc.,  we  hear  little  of  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
we  should  learn  of  instances  where  a 
little  tot  of  only  three  or  four  could 
do  remarkable  things. 

In  reading  the  childlife  of  “Theo¬ 
dore'  Thomas,”  a  prodigy,  we  learn 
that  when  only  a  baby  of  two  years, 
he  began  to  tease  his  father  for  a 


violin  and  persisted  (will  power)  un¬ 
til  his  father  found  a  cast-off  old 
instrument  and  gave  it  to  the  boy  ex¬ 
pecting  that,  because  he  was  but  a 
baby,  he  would  soon  tire  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  the  case  but,  in¬ 
stead,  the  parents  were  both  surprised 
and  amused  to  find  the  child  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  violin  seriously;  he  would  sit 
all  day,  scraping  away  on  his  large 
fiddle,  until  his  little  hands  and  arms 
could  no  longer  hold  it.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  made  his  debut  as  a  concert 
artist.  This  means  that  he  must  have 
appeared  at  various  earlier,  though 
less  important  concerts  and  musicals. 
Judgring  from  the  number  of  years 
required  to  develop  a  concert  artist, 
one  may  readily  see  where  he  could 
have  made  a  first  appearance  at  about 
the  age  of  four,  perhaps  before. 

Again  we  read  about  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner — not  a  prodigy — but  what  a  fer¬ 
tile  brain  that  boy  had!  His  interests 
were  varied;  he  tried  his  hand  at 
painting,  the  drama,  etc.,  and  the 
piano,  all  of  which  were  taught  him 
by  his  very  talented  stepfather  cover¬ 


ing  a  period  of  approximately  ten 
years — from  six  to  sixteen.  Nothing 
remarkable  took  place  unless  we  men¬ 
tion  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
plays  in  celebration  of  his  sixteenth 
anniversary.  This  was  sponsored  by 
his  loving  mother  and  stepfather,  who 
had  great  hopes  for  the  boy.  Indeed, 
his  biographers  tell  us  that  “if  ever 
there  was  a  childhood  in  which  the 
future  man  was  fore-shadowed,  it 
was  Wagner.”  With  one  accord  they 
have  set  down  the  statement  that  the 
boy  showed  no  promise.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  in  his  own  fantastic  way. 
He  admired  Weber  and  would  strum 
away  at  Der  Freisehuetz. 

Not  until  he  heard  Beethoven’s 
overture  to  Egmont  was  his  mind 
made  up.  Now  he  knew  what  he 
wanted.  As  a  dramatist  for  which  he 
had  love  and  talent,  he  found  his  ideal 
completed  in  the  desire  to  write  such 
music  as  Egmont  to  his  dramas.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  bis  road  to 
fame. 

We  also  find  the  name  of  Henri 


Model  (1) 

Scudy  (1)  Five  Finger  Study 

Piano  ^ 


The  above  may  be  practiced  at  first  by  giving  each  rhythm  a  separated, 
special  attention;  then  by  joining  two  rhythms,  then  three.  The  ultimate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  between  the  various  rhythms  as  regards  relative  speed 
is  derived  by  playing  all  four  studies  connectedly. 
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Vieuxtemps  among  the  prodigies.  He 
lived  in  a  violin  atmosphere  for  he 
began  playing  almost  as  soon  as  his 
tiny  hands  could  hold  the  bow.  He 
was  on  the  concert  stage  at  six  and 
touring  as  an  artist  at  seven. 

And  so  there  are  many  without  the 
least  consciousness  of  self,  and,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  personal 
reasons  for  having  faith  in  very 
young  children  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  playing 
for  passers-by  in  front  of  my  home 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  when  four 
years  of  age. 

Your  child  can  perhaps  do  the 
same.  True  enough,  some  children 
make  a  direct  effort  without  any  as¬ 
sistance;  others  need  to  be  discovered, 
encouraged  and  tested.  Many  mis¬ 
takes  about  the  child  are  made  by 
those  parents  who  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  sit  in  absolute  judgment 
of  musical  affairs.  They  will  tell  the 
instructor  that  they  want  their  son  or 
daughter  to  study  music  but — ^“he  or 
she  is  too  young  or  has  no  talent.” 
How  do  they  know?  On  what  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience  do  they  base  their 
decision?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
a  musician,  a  competent  instructor 
could  diagnose  their  problem  more 
satisfactorily  and,  consequently,  give 
advice  more  effectively? 

These  sort  of  obstacles  are  indeed 
discouraging  to  professional  musi¬ 
cians  and  teachers ;  yet,  these  faithful 
disciples  of  truth  never  cease  trying 
— for  listen  to  what  logicians  contend 
with  and  tell  us  about  in  History  and 
Philosophy:  “God,  the  uncreated — ^the 
incomprehensible — ^the  invisible — at¬ 
tracted  few  worshippers  at  one  time” 
etc.  (lack  of  imagination).  The  strong 
tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages 
and  nations  to  idCTatry  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  no  other  principle  than  the 
fact  that  the  great  masses  must  have 
tactful  images  while  only  a  few  may 
reason  about  abstractions.  A  philos¬ 
opher  might  admire  some  thought  as 
a  noble  conception,  while  the  crowd 
will  turn  away  in  disgust  from  words 
which  present  no  images  to  their 
minds.  Again  we  read :  “The  men  who 
demolished  the  images  in  cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish 
those  images  enshrined  in  their 
minds.”  So  we  find  the  multitude  is 
more  easily  interested  in  the  most 
meaningless  badge  or  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  name  than  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principle.  Doctrines,  we  are 
afraid,  must  be  embodied  before  they 
can  excite  a  strong  public  feeling. 

But  now,  in  this  day  and  age  when 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  fast  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  what  would  seem  the 
threshold  of  perfection,  music  shall 


also  find  its  place  in  this  enlightened 
line  of  march  and  also  advance  scien¬ 
tifically.  _This  term  science,  in  the 
study  of  music,  is  the  one  particular 
phase  which  is  so  much  ne^^ected  by 
most  students  and  many  teachers.  Too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  “mu¬ 
sical  art”  and  too  little  or  nothing  on 
the  “musical  science.”  Most  certainly, 
music  is  an  art,  yet  we  must  not  for- 


Before  asking  the  little  student 
“What  is  Music?”  a  few  suggestions 
will  be  offered  at  this  time  which  may 
serve  as  the  more  satisfactory  answer 
in  preference  to  those  usually  found 
in  musical  dictionaries  which  are  far 
above  the  child’s  sense  of  reasoning. 

The  only  development  that  one  can 
hope  for  and,  therefore,  should  strive 
for  at  the  very  outset  with  these  little 


Model  (2) 

Study  (1) 

AhiaitVe  •XcjiT* 


The  Dotted  Notes 


Practice  Model  (2)  in  the  Mine  manner  as  suggested  for  Model  (1). 


folks  is — the  imagination.  This  can, 
undoubtedly,  be  most  readily  effected 
through  comparisons  which  will  show 
the  child  a  “likeness”  in  contrast  to  a 
“difference.”  Therefore,  in  answer  to 
the  question  “What  is  Music?”  I 
would  suggest  showing  the  child  a 
printed  page  of  music  (likeness).  This 
trains  the  eye.  Then,  for  comparison 
and  contrast,  show  some  printed  read¬ 
ing  matter,  English  language,  picture, 
books,  etc.  (difference).  All  this,  so 
far,  is  visual  training  and  directly 
develops  the  imagination  in  the  mind 
through  the  experience. 

“What  is  sound?”  To  answer  this 
question  means  a  direct  training  of 
the  ear:  striking  a  tone  on  the  piano, 
striking  a  bell,  a  tin  can,  a  knocking 
at  the  door,  etc.  All  these  are  sounds 
and  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  show 
what  sounds  are  agreeable  (musical 
sounds).  Again  striking  the  piano 
would  prove  to  be  agreeable  (like¬ 
ness)  in  contrast  to  hitting  a  tin  can, 
which  would  be  disagreeable  (differ¬ 
ence). 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


get  that  without  the  science  or  the 
knowing,  there  can  be  no  art,  or  the 
doing. 

And  now,  to  get  back  to  our  little 
folks,  we  would  say  to  mother,  father 
and  the  competent  instructor:  Come! 
let  us  all  join  our  hands,  hearts  and 
minds  together  in  this  wonderful 
problem  of  music.  Let  us  try  to  find 
something  in  these  suggestions  and 
illustrations  that  may  discover  and 
develop  a  musical  ability  and  some 
understanding  in  the  little  boy  and 
girl  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 
Let  os  place  some  value  on  tradition, 
yet  without  making  a  leaning  post  of 
it.  We  must  not  take  everything  for 
granted;  yet,  try  to  reason  that  in 
everything,  in  all  things,  or  in  any¬ 
thing,  there  may  be  found  something 
worth  attention  even  though  it  may 
come  as  traditional  or  new  opinions, 
doctrines,  theories,  or  sciences.  Do 
not  feel  that  all  people  with  good  and 
useful  minds  have  passed  away;  in 
fact,  the  living  thinker  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  gradual  development 
of  all  forms  of  life. 


ll)  Combining  Model  (1)  with  Model  (2) 


D.  0.  to  JToM  (i)  at%d9  (1) 

Practice  Modal  (3)  in  the  Mmc  manner  outlined  for  Models  (1)  and  (2). 
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Just  Among  Ourselves 

This  Department  is  Conducted  by  and  for  Members  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n 


WELL,  here  we  are  again — and 
how  do  you  like  ns?.  This 
department  is  growing  and 
this  April  issue  has,  we  think,  the 
best  layout  from)  different  parts  of  the 
country  which  it  has  been  our  pleas¬ 
ure  to  present  thus  far.  Most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all,  there  is  a  nice  grouping 
of  pictures  which  of  cou^  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  readableness  of  the 
department. 

Nevertheless,  be  sure  to  send  in 
your  contribution  and  give  to  your 
schoo  Iband  or  orchestra  the  publicity 
it  deserves — and  providing  edifying 
and  interesting  reading  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  student  musicians  spread 
all  through  this  fine,  large  country  of 
ours.  Only  two  more  months  left  in 
this  school  term,  so  get  busy  and 
scurry  around  to  have  that  picture 
made,  and  write  up  the  news  item.  We 
want  it! 

# 

** Spirit  of  *76”  Kemains 

to  Inspire  Us  Moderns 

UT  it  has  changed  somewhat  in 
form — the  bugle  replacing  the 
fife — although  who  doesn’t  get  that 
same  thrill,  when  the  drum  and  bugle 


corps  comes  marching  down  the  street, 
which  history  tells  us  led  forward  to 
victory  the  warriors  of  1776? 

We  have  here  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  of  the  Parker  Junior  High 
School  in  Chicago,  and  they  certainly 
are  a  sight  for  •sore  eyes.  But  when 
jrou  read  the  following  statement  of 
Lila  M.  Barnes  who  is  in  the  Music 
Department  at  Parker  Junior  High, 
you’ll  know  why  they  look  so  good: 

“I  buy  several  copies  of  The 
School  Musician  each  month  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  my  classes.  The  boys 
enjoy  this  paper  more  than  any  other 
music  magazine  I’ve  ever  put  into 
their  hands,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
popularize  music  in  our  school.” 

Isn’t  that  great?  It  sure  feels  good, 
doesn’t  it,  to  know  you’re  part  of  an 
organization  that  instills  so  much  of 
that  “conquering  spirit”  in  schools  all 
over  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
a  successful  music  enterprise. 

S 

From  Sunny  Italy 

OU  may  not  believe  it,  but  The 
School  Musician  is  becoming 
quite  traveled.  It  circulates  freely 
into  every  state  in  the  Union,  ram¬ 


bles  over  into  Canada  quite  a  lot  and 
gets  into  many  foreign  countries 
where  its  language  is  not  freely  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  hoi  poUoi. 

Here  for  example  is  the  substance 
of  a  very  kind  letter  we  got  a  few 
days  ago  under  Italian  postage.  The 
letter  comes  from  Monte  Carlo  and 
is  from  no  less  than  Maud  M.  Kirk, 
Teacher  of  Music  of  ,  the  learned 
Flower  High  School  of  Chicago.  It 
reads  like  this: 

“I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  December  number  of  the  new 
School  Musician  which  accidentally 
came  into  my  hands  while  so  far  away 
from  Chicago  on  sabbatical  leave. 
After  having  enjoyed  investigating 
its  numerous  lines  of  interest  and  its 
excellent  subject  matter,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  my  much  marked  copy  back  to 
my  high  school,  the  Lucy  Flower 
Technical  High  School  for  Girls,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  mag^a- 
zine  be  added  to  our  music  library. 
The  reasonable  subscription  price 
should  make  it  popular  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  also. 

“With  best  wishes  for  the  growing 
success  of  your  new  project,  I  am 


Drum  *md  BmgU  Corps,  Porker  Junior  High  School,  Chicogo. 
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Out  of  Tune 


By  SUSAN  RAYMOND 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  trumpets  red-facedly  an¬ 
nounced  the  theme  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  “Overture  of  1812.” 
Violins  took  it  up,  and  after  playing 
it  a  while,  tossed  it  to  the  cellos.  Just 
as  they  started  to  turn  it  upside  down 
and  examine  it,  an  instrument  sud¬ 
denly  squawked  out  of  tune.  The 
cellos  recovered  their  equilibrium  and 
once  again  soared  emphatically  up¬ 
ward.  At  the  top  of  their  flight  we 
heard  again  the  disturbing  squawk — 
“Bow- wow-wow !  ” 

It  was  a  dog!  If  this  had  been 
Bloch’s  “America”  he  merely  would 
have  heightened  the  color  of  the  jazz 
age  with  its  auto  horn  and  saxophonic 
wails.  “Why  must  he  pick  this  of  all 
numbers!”  we  thought.  “Why  doesn’t 
somebody  gag  him?”  We  vainly  tried 
to  drown  him  out  by  playing  all  the 
pianissimos  forte.  It  was  no  use. 
Every  climax  was  heightened — or  pre¬ 
vented — by  that  impudent  puppy.  We 
managed  to  stumble  through  that  last 
number,  but  the  tumultuous  applause 
was  for  the  puppy,  not  the  orchestra, 
we  feared. 

At  the  next  concert  the  dog,  whom 
we  had  forgotten  and  consequently 
not  muflled,  decided  to  be  more  inquis¬ 
itive  and  perhaps  less  disturbing.  He 
barked  only  once  or  twice,  and  then  as 
if  muted.  In  the  middle  of  a  gorgeous 
tone  poem  he  strolled  across  the  stage, 
his  head  cocked  quizzically  first  at  our 
conductor,  Mr.  Maddy,  then  at  the  first 
violins  who  threatened  him  with  every 
down  bow.  Luckily  the  stage  was 
flanked  by  evergreens  so  the  audience 
couldn’t  see  him,  but  I’ll  wag^er  there 
wasn’t  much  poetry  in  our  tone.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  number,  a  woodwind  en¬ 
semble,  he  barked  maddeningly  near 
the  pitch,  but  not  on  it,  every  time 
the  oboe  played  F.  This  time  he  had 
sense  enough  to  stay  in  the  woods,  or 
his  musical  career  might  have  ended 
disastrously. 

When  wc  discovered  a  week  later 
that  we  could  play  pianissimo  without 
fear  of  the  puppy,  we  were  alarmed. 
Perhaps  someone  had  literally 
“drowned  him  out.”  We  really  did  like 
him  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  musical 
taste,  and  we  missed  him.  His  career 
had  not  been  ended — merdy  arrested. 
Some  one  had  shut  him  in  the  sound 
proof  double  bass  room — and  so,  by  a 
little  strategy,  a  major  tragedy  had 
been  averted. 


** Sharps  and  Flats” 

A  CATCHY  title,  isn’t  it?  WeU, 
’twas  the  name  of  a  musical 
comedy  presented  in  February  by  the 
students  of  St.  Procopius  College, 
Lisle,  m.,  and  invitations  were  sent 
to  interested  parties  to  “Come  and  B 
‘Natural,’”  so  we’ll  just  bet  that  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all.  The  college 
orchestra  and  band,  wifh  horns, 
drums,  trombones,  sousaphones,  clari¬ 
nets,  saxophones,  etc.,  were  there  to 
spice  and  “pep”  up  this  original  dra¬ 
matization  of  real  college  life,  written 
by  Father  Francis. 


The  pictures  we  show  here  are  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  envied  talent  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the  show  and  members  of 
the  orchestra,  the  latter  being  an  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  group  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  success  of 
the  comedy. 

Dr.  Francis  Sindelar,  O.S.B.,  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  band  and  orchestra  at 
St.  Procopius  College  and  has  done 
excellent  work  in  promoting  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
music.  He  was  the  author  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  comedy  known  as  “Collegiate 
Rivals”  which  was  produced  several 
times  before  large  and  delighted  audi¬ 
ences  who  clamorously  received  orig- 
nial  song  hits  of  Father  Sindelar — 
“Procopius”  and  “Peppy  Collegians” 


which  show  him  to  be  a  composer  of 
no  mean  ability. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  St.  Pro¬ 
copius,  Father  Sindelar  is  chaplain 
of  Sacred  Heart  Academy  for  girls. 
Lisle,  HI.,  where  he  also  teaches  mu¬ 
sk  and  has  organized  an  orchestra, 
which  is  certainly  acceptable  proof 
of  his  ability  to  work  efficiently  and 
welL 

The  students  of  St.  Procopius  are 
to  be  congrratnlated  for  having  such 
an  illustrious  gentleman  in  their  mu¬ 
sk  department  and  we  expect  great 
things  from  them  in  the  music  world. 


If  your  school  is  putting  on  an 
operetta,  musical  comedy,  etc.,  be  sure 
to  send  ns  the  information,  for  others 
will  be  glad  to  hear  about  it — just  as 
it  pleases  you  to  read  accounts  similar 
to  the  foregoing.  Let’s  hear  from  you! 
I 

Operetta  Given  by 

Tennessee  School 

URING  the  Supervisors’  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Chicago  the  last 
week  in  March,  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  meet  Miss  Virginia  Lee  Alexander 
who  is  Director  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra  of  the  Humes  High  School 
’way  down  South  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

During  the  conversation,  Mias  Alex¬ 
ander  stated  that  her  Glee  Club  and 
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Mtmbtrt  of  Cott  for  ”Shorps  *md  FUts,"  St.  Procopku  College,  LuU,  lU. 


St.  Procophu  College  Orehettre,  Lisle,  III.,  ms  it  eppeored  with  "Shmrps  end  Plots.’* 
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Cmtver  Cmlrer,  Imd.  Floyd  Ammu,  Director. 

of  the  reflional  or  state  contests  this 
year.  It  is  workinar  to  that  end,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  it  does  not  realize  its 


Orchestra  on 
March  18  pre- 
sented  a  very 
successful  oper¬ 
etta,  in  two  acts, 
called  “Up  In 
The  Air,”  and  in 
looking  over  the 
program  for  the 
operetta  we  agree 
that  it  indeed 
must  have  been  a 
very  artistic  and 
beautiful  per¬ 
formance. 

The  orchestra, 
consisting  of 

twenty-seven  pieces,  provided  an  over¬ 
ture  which  bespoke  the  practice  and 
hard  work  involved  in  such  a  difBcult 
composition,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  accompaniments  were  presented 
was  extremely  fine  in  every  respect. 

The  various  choruses  made  a  lovely 
appearance  in  their  gorgeous  costumes 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  large 
audience  was  also  *‘up  in  the  air” — 
in  the  clouds,  so  to  speak — after  wit¬ 
nessing  such  a  nmgnificent  spectacle. 

We^hc^  we  may  be  able  to  publish 
more  news  items  frmn  Memphis  and 
other  points  South,  together  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  bands  and  orchestras. 

Wont  yon  help  us? 

I 

This  Hoosier  School  Is 
Rapidly  Approaching  Fame 

This  is  a  trick  band.  The  trick  is 
that  there  are  forty-nine  players 
and  one  director.  But  if  you  will  look 
at  the  picture  very  carefully  you  will 
be  able  to  find  only  forty-eight  players 
and  one  director.  The  trick  is  that  the 
other  player  stayed 
at  home  that  day. 

Another  news 
item  concerning  this 
band  is  that  it  has 
just  recently  been 
organised  at  Culver, 

Indiana,  by  Mr. 

Harley  Rickert  of 
the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of 
the  large  band  in¬ 
strument  companies. 

Mr.  Rickert  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr. 

Floyd  Annis  it  is 
making  remaricable 
progress. 

The  -Culver  band 
has  not  yet  declared 
itself  as  intending 

to  enter  into  any  MorthfieU  (Ore.)  High  School  Bond.  Wmlter  C.  Germoin, 


Anthony  Dongarra 

aim  this  year  it  will  certainly  be  on 
the  job  in  the  Spring  of  1931  with  high 
ambitions  for  winning  prizes. 


One  unique 
feature  of  the 
Culver  band 
which  yon  per¬ 
haps  have  not 
overlooked  but 
which  we  must 
not  allow  to  pass 
your  notice  is  the 
fact  that  it  boasts 
a  girl  baas  drum¬ 
mer,  Norma  Star- 
key  by  name. 
Girls  are  proving 
that  they  can  fill 
every  place  in  the 
band  and  orches¬ 
tra  but  it  isn’t  exactly  a  common 
thing  in  a  co-edncational  band  to  find 
a  bass  drum  in  the  hands  of  a  girl.  We 
just  know  she  is  going  to  do  an  extra 
good  job. 

And  by  the  way,  fellow  bandsmen, 
don’t  you  think  the  first  thing  this 
new  group  of  musicians  ought  to  do 
is  to  subscribe  individually  to  Thk 
School  Musician  and  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association?  Agreed.  Very 
well,  then.  Culver,  let’s  have  your 
subscriptions. 

f 

Proceeds  of  Concert 

Sends  Wisconsin  Boy 

to  Interlochen 

By  KATHERINE  KEATING 
Director  of  High  School  Mmtic 

Youth  serves  Youth! 

Such  is  the  phrase  in  the  minds 
of  hundreds  of  the  school  children  of 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  who  by  their 
attendance  at  the  masterly  piano  con¬ 
cert  presented  by 
Storm  Bull  in  the 
high  school  auditori¬ 
um  March  6  made 
possible  a  concert 
fund  of  1330.00.  The 
fund  is  to  cover  the 
camp  tuition  and 
traveling  expenses 
of  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dent,  Anthony  Oon- 
garra,  who  has  won 
the  coveted  honor  of 
attendance  at  Camp 
Interlochen  for  the 
1930  season. 

Anthony  Don¬ 
garra  is  a  very  gift¬ 
ed  young  violinist, 
eager,  as  so  many 
boys,  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  cqiportu- 
nities  of  Intorlochen. 
The  McDowell  Club, 
Director.  «  musical  organiza- 
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This  Wisconsin 
Band  Is 


The  Marshfield 
High  School 
Band 

SEPTEMBER  of 
1928  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  signiiflcance  to 
Marshfield  (Oregon) 
High  School  stu¬ 
dents,  (picture  on 
opposite  page),  for 
it  was  then  that  our 
school  band  was 
organised  under  the 
direction  of  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Germain. 


since  last  fall,  and 
was  previously  in 
the  same  capacity 
for  seven  years  in 
the  La  Grange 
County,  Indiana 
schools,  having  en¬ 
joyed  an  extensive 
and  varied  career  in 
band  work. 

The  band  has  be¬ 
come  very  popular, 
and  is  called  upon  to 
perform  at  the  many 
gatherings  of  the 
schooL 


Wmmpmn  (Wu.)  High  Sehooi  B*nd.  O.  J.  KtMukstr,  Director. 
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From  the  Land  of  Com  and  Sunflowers 


Watch  Us  I 

This  School  promises  a 
hundred  per  cent  member- 
ship^ubscription.  We^ 

.  let  you  know,  in  an  early 
issue,  if  they  make  good. 


Baxter  Springs,  Kmss.,  is  prsmd  of  tkese 
tsro  msssicml  nssits.  Tkey’ro  on  the  woy  to 
eoptssr*  somo  big  pritos,  so  wotch  osu! 


Down  in  Kansas  where  the  tall 
com  grows  ahd  the  san-flow- 
ers  get  as  big  as  the  Northern 
Lights,  th^  is  a  railroad  station 
with  the  name  Baxter  Springs  painted 
on  both  ends  and  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  town  by  that  name,  that  is 
where  you  get  off. 


Baxter  Springs  is  a  bustling  little 
city  with  all  modern  improvements 
including  a  school  system  with  a  1930 
conscience  and  a  Board  of  Education 
that  would  rather  listen  to  a  band 
concert  than  to  play  pinocle.  There 
are  lots  of  folks  there  who  can  be 
coerced  into  confessing  that  they  are 
dam  good  musicians  and  whether  he 
admits  it  or  not,  we  are  going  to  give 
yon  the  low-down  on  Mr.  Claude  H. 
Nichols  who  is  one  of  the  aforesaid 
group. 

Mr.  Nichols  organised  the  Baxter 
Springs  High  School  Band  last  year. 
He  'also  organized  the  dram  corps 
made  up  entirely  of  girls,  including 
the  Drum  Major,  who,  it  is  said, 
twirls  a  wicked  baton.  These  girls 
know  drums  by  their  first  names  and 
can  beat  them  at  any  turn  of  the 
road. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  High  School 
Band  which  is  the  pride  of  Baxter 
Springs,  yon  can  rest  assured  it’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  good  music 
from  any  piece  of  brass  in  this  out¬ 
fit.  It  is  a  very  well  balanced  organi¬ 
sation  from  the  instrumentation 
standpoint,  has  enough  feminine  tal¬ 


ent  to  keep  the  boys  on  their  mettle 
to  do  their  best  and  is  so  nicely  uni¬ 
formed  that  you  would  enjoy  seeing 
them  march  whether  they  could  play 
or  not. 

"All  of  our  band  and  drum  corps 
members,  were  last  year  members  of 
the  National  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association,’’  wrote  Mr.  Claude 
H.  Nichols,  Director,  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  to  The  School  Musician.  "We 
have  started  our  drive  for  a  hundred 
per  cent  membership  for  this  year 
and  now  that  we  can  get  ten  issues 
of  The  School  Musician  and  an  in¬ 
dividual  membership  fully  paid  up  for 
one  year  at  a  cost  of  only  sixty  cents, 
I  am  sure  that  every  boy  and  girl  in 
our  school  who  is  interested  in  music 
or  is  interested  in  any  boy  or  girl  who 
is  a  musician  will  want  to  subscribe. 

"Personally,  I  am  greatly  enthused 
over  The  School  Musician  and  I  find 
it  a  great  help  to  me  in  interesting 
my  students  in  the  idea  of  school 
music.  There  have  been  some  splen¬ 
did  articles  of  a  real  instructive  na¬ 
ture  and  everything  is  put  up  so  at¬ 
tractively  and  entertainingly  that 


boys  and  girls  are  able  t^  absorb,  I 
believe,  more  than  they  could  get  from 
cold  blooded  text  books  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  if  any  were  available.’’ 

The  School  Musician  is  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  publish 
these  splendid  pictures  of  Mr.  Nich¬ 
ols’  High  School  band  and  drum 
corps.  We  will  be  looking  forward 
to  splendid  reports  about  Baxter 
Springs  from  the  Spring  Contest  and 
The  School  Musician  has  every 
reason  to  hope  and  expect  that  Bax¬ 
ter  Springs  will  write  its  name  in 
school  music  history  in  bigger  letters 
than  are  now  to  be  found  on  either 
end  of  the  depot. 


Have  YOU 
Mailed  In 
Your 

Subscription? 


'mny*tamnyttoek>*UBo»oemgeK»^«mgc 
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Nebraska  State  Contest 
Winners  for  Two 

Consecutive  Years 


Here,  on  page  29,  we  have  the 
Lyons  (Neb.)  high  school  orches¬ 
tra,  in  person.  Be  duly  impressed, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  you  are  gax- 
ing  upon  the  illustrious  organization 
which  for  two  consecutive  years  (1928- 
1929)  brought  home  the  bacon,  in  their 
class,  from  the  state  music  contest. 
That  certainly  is  an  enviable  record! 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Reed  is  their  director, 
who  also  has  charge  of  the  band  and 
orchestra  department  in  the  Norfolk 
(Neb.)  Public  Schools  and  Junior 
(College. 

But  here’s  a  dark  secret,  to  be  read 
only  by  the  boys  and  girls  included  in 
the  picture  of  the  Lyons  orchestra  on 
this  page:  Not  one  of  them  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  their  own  magazine.  The 
School  Musician!  Is  that  nice? 
We’re  sending  subscription  blanks  to 
Mr.  Reed  so  the  next  time  you  see 
him,  be  sure  to  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  put  yourself  on  record  to  be 
sure  and  receive  your  very  own  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  next  school  year. 
You’ll  surely  find  a  lot  in  this  April 
issue  of  interest  to  you,  and  each  en¬ 
suing  number  will  be  doubly  so.  Come 
on  with  those  subs! 

f 

McHenry  County  Music 
Festival  to  be  Held 
in  Marengo  (III.) 

The  second  annual  McHenry 
(bounty  (Illinois)  Music  Festival 
will  be  hdd  at  Marengo  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  2nd.  Last  year’s  festi¬ 
val,  held  also  at  Marengo,  was  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  eight  schools  sending 
four  hundred  and  fifty  students.  There 
is  no  element  of  competition  as  all 
numbers  are  performed  by  the  massed 
organizations  of  the  several  high 
schools.  Performance  last  year  set  a 
high  standard,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  direct  influence  of  the  county 
music  festival  on  music  interest  in 
the  schools. 

The  program  to  be  used  this  year 
follows: 

Orchestra — (k>nducted  by  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  Minnick  of  McHenry: 
"Mignonette”  Overture  . . .  .Baumann 

"Serenade  D’Amour”  . Blon 

“Sing  Ling  Ting” . Cobb 

Girls’  Glee  Club  —  (Conducted  by 
Miss  Helen  Whitmarsh  of  Harvard: 
"It  Was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass”.Di(nn 

"Kerry  Dance”  . MoUoy 

Boys  Glee  Club— 

"Gypsy  Trail”  . Galloway 

"Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade”. ..  .Parks 
“Bells  of  the  Sea” . Solman 


Mixed  Chorus — Conducted  by  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Sprouse  of  Crystal  Lake: 


“Home  Road” . Carpentor 

“Lest  We  Forget” . DeKoven 


Band — Conducted  by  E.  M.  Curtice 
of  Crystal  Lake: 

"Youth  Triumphant”  Overture.. 
. Gibb 


“N ight  in  J une” . King 

"Our  Director”  March . Bigelow 
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Music  For  Every  Farm  Child 

By  F.  H.  HANNtMAN 
Director  of  Music 
Mt.  Horcb  (Wit.)  Schoob 

Every  chUd  for  Music,  and  Music 
for  every  child  is  fast  becoming 
a  reality  in  rural  sections  of  Dane 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  sure  that 
methods  used  here  at  Mount  Horeb 
can  be  used  to  similar  advantage  in 
any  number  of  Cities  and  Villages. 
The  Farm  has  given  to  this  country 
many  noted  men  and  women,  and  no 
one  can  estimate  the  many  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  musically  inclined, 
who  never  had  the  opportunity  to  fos¬ 
ter  their  desires  for  music.  Give  them 
a  chance  and  they  will  respond  gladly. 

In  order  to  create  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  at  Mt.  Horeb  for  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farms  located  about 
this  City,  I  at  first  created  a  desire 
for  Band  work  by  organizing  junior 
bands  in  the  City  schools,  then  by  a 
direct  mail  campaign  to  the  parents 
which  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
local  school  and  Superintendent.  This 
campaign  explained  our  plan  of  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  every  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  and  on  the  first  Saturday  the 
group  as  pictured  above  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Since  then  some  fifty  boys  and 
girls  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
plan,  and  many  come  fifteen  miles. 
They  are  very  prompt  in  attendance, 
even  in  the  most  severe  winter  weath¬ 


er,  assume  their  jobs  gladly,  and  do 
more  homework  than  City  boys  and 
girls. 

These  young  people  getting  together 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  are  break¬ 
ing  down  many  barriers.  The  edge  of 
backwardness  is  being  polished,  and 
when  they  get  ready  for  High  School 
are  ready  to  meet  the  demands  made 
for  the  City  boy  and  girl.  Many  are 
going  to  High  School  through  a  desire 
to  continue  music,  and  the  local  school 
in  turn  receives  pupils  from  the  eoun- 


F.  H.  Hinn— sn 


try  who  are  ready  to  step  into  the 
ranks  of  the  senior  bands,  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  learning. 

The  plan  has  so  many  good  points, 
that  could  be  enlarged  upon,  that 
chapters  of  material  could  be  written 
upon  it,  but  I  must  stop  with  the 
hope  that  Music  Educators  every¬ 
where  are  awake  to  the  chance  that 
lies  before  them  of  helping  make 
America  Musical,  and  will  lend  their 
efforts  in  helping  rural  communities. 


y 

'■  / 

<5  ‘  ■ 


Ml.  Horeb  (Wit.)  Bmrel  School  Bond.  F.  H.  Hennemmu,  Director. 


Interlochen 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 

ii  t 


ONE  of  the  greatest  things  the 
United  States  of  Anterica  has 
ever  done  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  cause  of  music  within  its 
borders,  is  the  organization  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  and 
Band  Camp. 

This  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  insti¬ 
gated  in  any  country  and  offers  some¬ 
thing  new  to  the  world  at  large  in  the 
musical  training  of  its  youth.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  country  that,  once  we 
start  seriously  'and  conscientiously  to 
do  a  thing,  we  enter  into  it  with  all 
the  pioneering  instinct  and  zest  that 
marks  the  history  of  our  fair  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only 
four  years  ago  very  few  people  real¬ 
ized  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
National  High  School  Orchestra. 
Skepticism  arose  everywhere  as  to 
the  advisability  of  such  a  thing  as 
assembling  the  finest  players  from  the 
high' school  orchestras  from  all  over 
the  country  to  meet  in  a  combined 
ensemble.  What  was  the  use?  How 
was  such  a  thing  to  benefit  the  musi¬ 
cal  youth?  Would  it  not  make  the 
youngsters  vain  and  unmanageable 
and  thus  do  them  more  harm  than 
good?  Was  it  not  all  a  sort  of  picnic 
party  waste  of  time  and  money?  Sure¬ 
ly  such  importance  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  young  boys  and  girls 
would  make  them  worthless  for  fu¬ 
ture  compliance  in  serious  matters  of 
life.  They  would  consider  themselves 
so  far  above  the  other  players  in  their 
school  orchestras  that  they  would  not 
be  of  any  further  value  in  th«r  own 
organizations.  These  things,  and  many 
more,  the  skeptics  argued  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  were  barking  up  the 
wrong  trM.  They  found  that  the 
idea  was  working  out  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  opposite  manner  to  what  they 
had  expected.  The  competition  in  the 
whole  affair  was  so  great  that  the 
standards  of  every  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  in  the  country  immediately  became 
higher  than  had  ever  before  existed. 
Instead  of  playing  music  simplified 
and  rearranged  for  childish  technic 
and  comprehension,  the  classical  com¬ 
positions  were  tackled  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  forms  and  re-arrangementa  were 
looked  upon  with  scorn.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  each  high  school  orchestra  be¬ 
gan  to  work  seriously,  to  study  his 


instrument,  to  want  to  know  more 
about  the  history  of  music,  the  theory 
of  music,  the  esthetics  of  music,  sight¬ 
reading  and  singing  and  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  so  necessary  in  the 
making  of  a  real  musician.  The  leap 
ahead  that  music  has  taken  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
educators  of  the  country,  and  imme¬ 
diately  caused  these  gentlemen  to  give 
more  consideration  to  music  in  the 
schools  than  was  ever  before  given. 
As  a  consequence  music  is  now  an 
accredited  subject  in  nearly  every 
school  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
formation  of  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  in  conjunction  with 
the  parallel  movement  in  regard  to 
the  National  High  School  Band  that 
created  the  impetus  that  finally  de¬ 
cided  the  country-wide  issue.  There 
is  now  hardly  a  city  in  the  land  that 
does  not  allow  credit  for  the  study  of 
music  which  places  the  subject  on  a 
par  with  other  school  studies. 

Not  alone  did  this  take  place,  but 
the  standards  of  the  teachers  were 
similarly  affected  and  the  music  super¬ 
visors,  themselves,  were  forced  to 
“grow  up,”  as  it  were,  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  order  to  retain  control  of 
their  positions,  for  once  the  students 
became  vitally  interested  in  their 
studies  they  must  need^jnmw  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  smattering  of 
knowledge  that,  h.^.  sufficed  before 
they  had  seriously  considered  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  high  school  teacher  of  mu¬ 
sic  began  to  realize  that  the  job  of 
music  pedagogy  was  no  longer  such  a 
sinecure  as  it  was  in  the  old  days.  He 
is  now  expected  actually  to  know 
something  about  the  inside  as  well  as 
the  outside  of  music. 

Withal,  the  advancement  of  music 
becomes  a  matter  of  national  interest. 
The  National  High  School  Orchestra 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Detroit  barely 
three  years  ago.  It  was  then  that  the 
cream  of  high  school  players  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  in 
number,  had  their  first  taste  of  na¬ 
tional  organization.  During  four  days' 
time  these  young  musicians  rehearsed 
and  played  together,  at  the  end  of 
this  period  giving  a  public  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
wich  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Maddy. 

A  year  later,  in  1927,  another  group 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  play¬ 
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ers  gathered  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
played  for  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  National  Elducation 
Association.  The  programs  consisted 
entirely  of  works  of  the  masters  and 
the  impression  made  upon  the  super¬ 
intendents  was  so  great  that  the  con¬ 
vention  passed  a  resolution  classing 
music  as  one  of  the  fundamental  sub¬ 
jects  in  American  education! 

Just  as  each  meeting  of  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  worked  a  defi¬ 
nite  step  towards  a  larger,  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  artistic  ensemble,  so  was  the 
1928  meeting  in  Chicago  an  advance 
over  the  former  meetings.  This  was 
again  a  new  orchestra  and  was  trained 
and  conducted,  during  its  four  days’ 
visit,  by  Stock,  Damrosch,  Maddy  and 
Hanson  and  the  thrill  experienced  by 
the  supervisors  and  others  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Besides  the  thrill  received,  the  su¬ 
pervisors  determined  then  and  there 
to  further  their  own  work  in  music  as 
far  as  possible.  They  realized,  despite 
the  successes  of  the  orchestra,  that 
something  was  still  lacking.  The  or¬ 
chestra  did  not  meet  tog^ether  long 
enough  to  work  into  a  compact,  per¬ 
fect  ensemble.  The  suggestion  of  a 
summer  camp  was  first  made  at  Dal¬ 
las,  and,  during  the  winter  of  1927- 
28,  J.  E.  Maddy  and  other  kindred 
spirits  took  hold  of  the  plan  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  the  first  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp 
came  into  existence  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan,  where  for  eight  weeks  126 
boys  and  girls  were  drilled  in  orches¬ 
tral  and  band  performance  and  in 
chorus  singing;  in  theoretical  work;  in 
conducting  and  other  allied  branches 
of  music.  The  work  was  of  ines¬ 
timable  benefit  to  all  concerned  and 
created  such  widespread  enthusiasm 
and  deep  interest  that  the  enrollment 
for  the  coming  season  bids  fair  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limit  of  three  hundred  which 
has  been  set  as  the  maximum  number 
that  can  be  accommodated  at  the 
camp. 

Not  only  are  the  students  greatly 
excited  about  the  forthcoming  season, 
but  the  music  supervisors  and  teach¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  country  are 
clamoring  for  admittance  to  the  group 
for  the  study  of  various  phases  of 
(Continued  on  pace  >*) 


More  About  How  to 

Drum 

By  Andrew  V*  Scott 


Have  you  some  drumming  problem?  Mr.  Scott 
will  be  ^Ud  to  answer  your  questions  through  dus 
department  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Master  of  Percussion  and  Director  of  Field  Music 
in  one  of  die  foremost  schools  of  music  in  Amrr- 
ica,  he  is  well  qualified  to  give  you  good  advice. 


“  HAVE  been  reading  with  great 

I  interest  your  varioas  articles 

_L  which  appear  in  Thb  School 
Musician,”  writes  a  soldier  from 
Springfield,  Illinois.  “I  have  been 
greatly  interested  especially  in  yonr 
recent  article  on  Radimental  Drum¬ 
ming  because  I  have  been  a  rudimen- 
tal  drummer  for  many  years.  I  also 
teach  bugle  and  enjoy  doing  so  very 
much.  I  realize  that  you  receive  many 
letters  concerning  military  matters.  I 
don’t  wish  to  bother  you  with  my  trou¬ 
bles,  but  I  would  like  to  get  straight¬ 
ened  out  on  a  few  things  concerning 
the  Bugle  Calls. 

“Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  calls 
we  use  in  the  U.  S.  Army  originally 
belonged  to  the  French  and  British 
Army?  If  you  know  of  any  of  these 
calls  would  you  kindly  explain  them 
to  me  in  the  next  issue  of  Thb  School 
Musician,  as  we  have  had  quite  a 
discussion  regarding  this  matter. 

“I  noticed  in  your  recent  article 
that  you  made  reference  to  a  Rudi- 
mental  war,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
I  don’t  start  a  Bugle  Call  war.” 

t 

A.  T.  D. 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Friend: 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  calls  now 
being  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  are, 
and  have  been,  used  in  both  the  French 
and  British  Army.  Of  course  I  can’t 
give  yon  any  detailed  information  as 
to  how  this  came  about  or  whether 
these  calls  originally  belonged  to  the 
U.  S.  Army,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
following  calls  are  being  played  in 
both  Armies: 

The  First  Call  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
is  called  La  Reunion  des  Trmnpettes 
in  the  French  Army. 

The  Mess  Call  in  the  U.  S.  Army  is 
La  Route  Charge  in  the  French  Army. 

Our  Reveille  in  the  U.  S.  Army  was 
the  old  French  Reveille  and  was  used 
in  the  French  Army  between  1829  and 
1830. 


Tattoo,  the  first  eight  measures,  in 
the  French  Army  is  called  Pour 
Les  Feux.  The  remainder  of  the  call 
is  French  and  British. 

Retreat  is  La  Retroite  in  the  French 
Army. 

Then  we  have  what  was  known  as 
Sound  Offs,  as  follows: 

17.  S.  Army  British  Army 

Eleanora  Orders 

Marcella  Dismiss 

Mary  Ethel  Officer’s  Duty 

Beatrice  Old  Assembly 

Evelina  Fatigue 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  I 
might  mention  that  some  of  the  Bugle 
Marches  now  being  used  by  drum  and 
bugle  corps  have  two  names,  and  for 
yonr  benefit,  and  perhaps  for  others 
who  may  be  interested  in  this  subject, 
the  following  'ist  may  be  of  interest 
to  you: 

Bugle  OMTchee 

Our  Flag — or — The  American  Flag. 

I’ve  Three  Years  To  Do  This  In — 
or — Three  Years. 

Chicken  On  The  Fence — or — Hen 
and  Chicken. 

The  Irish  Soldier— or — S  p  a  n  i  s  h 
Guard  Mount. 

Little  Drops  of  Water — or — Old 
Six-Eight. 

There  She  Goes — or — Rocks. 

The  Old  Guard — or — General  Pear¬ 
son’s  March. 

The  Seventh  Cavalry— or — Valor¬ 
ous  27. 

Rookies  Delight — or — The  Cava¬ 
liers. 

This  information  may  perhaps  help 
yon,  at  least  I  hope  so,  and  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  answer,  if  I  can,  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  military  matter. 

Your  very  truly, 

A.  V.  Scott. 


I  have  just  returned  from  Chanute 
Fidd,  Rantoul,  Illinois,  where  I  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  weekend  as  a  guest 
of  the  Air  Corps  Band.  They  have 
a  very  splendid  band  and  the  person- 
nd  are  very  cordial  gentlemen.  I 
have  always  boasted  of  the  wonderful 
rations  we  received  in  the  Canadian 
Army,  that  is  of  course  in  peace  time, 
but  after  dining  in  the  N.  C.  O.’s  Club 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was 
wrong.  I  have  never  been  attached 
to  any  regiment  where  the  food  was 
so  excellent  and  well  cooked.  They 
have  a  wonderful  mess  hall  kept  neat 
and  clean  by  the  orderlies. 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  very  fine  orchestra.  They  play 
the  regular  special  arrangement  and 
hit  the  spots.  ’The  orchestra  is  under 
the  direction  of  Curt  E.  Linden,  who 
by  the  way,  is  the  director  of  music 
of  the  splendid  band.  Incidentally, 
this  band  will  have  vacancies  for 
musicians  in  the  near  future  on  the 
following  instruments:  Solo  Comet, 
First  Trombone,  Second  Clarinet  and 
Saxophone  player.  To  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  military  bands  I  would 
advise  than  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Director  of  Music. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  I  have 
not  received  the  results  from  the  Con¬ 
test  that  was  held  at  de  LaSalle 
School  Saturday,  March  29,  but  will 
try  to  give  the  readers  the  full  details 
concerning  this  contest  in  the  next 
issue.  However,  anyone  laboring  un¬ 
der  the  ddnsion  that  our  music  is 
“going  to  the  dogs”  should  make  an 
effort  to  attend  one  of  these  contests. 
I  can  guarantee  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  and  you  will  be 
amazed  with  the  technique  and  musi¬ 
cal  numbers  played  by  these  school 
boys  and  girls. 
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rr  our  lesson  for  March,  we  traced 
the  origin  of  canonic  imitcUion, 
which  we  were  told  was  developed 
into  extensive  use  among  Netherland 
composers.  This  month  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  study  of  the  various  steps 
that  eventually  led  to  Harmonic  Music. 

Canonic  imitation,  though 
especially  suited  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  compositions,  was 
also  applied  to  secular 
songs  (madrigals).  The  sole 
harmonic  music  known  as 
yet,  and  capable  of  artistic 
cultivation,  was  that  found¬ 
ed  on  these  canonic  repeti¬ 
tions.  The  neglect  of 
harmony  manifested  itself 
in  several  ways  in  musical 
composition.  Composers 
confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  diatonic 
scale;  accidentals  were  sel¬ 
dom  used.  Modulation,  as 
we  understand  it,  was  al¬ 
most  unknown.  Chords, 
used  by  preference  down  to 
the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
were  formed  of  the  octave 
and  fifth  without  third; 
none  other  might  be  used  at 
the  end  of  a  piece.  The  only 
dissonances  used  were  the 
result  of  passing  or  sus¬ 
pended  tones.  Chords  of  the 
dominant  seventh,  which  are  so  im¬ 
portant  in  establishing  tonality  in 
modem  harmony,  were  quite  un¬ 
known. 

Great,  then,  as  was  the  artistic  ad¬ 
vance  in  rhythm  and  the  combination 
of  parts  during  this  period,  the  only 
progress  in  relation  to  harmony  may 
be  stated  as  fcdlows :  Since  the  involved 
progression  of  interwoven  parts  acci¬ 
dentally  gave  rise  to  chords  in  varied 
forms  and  sequences,  the  musicians  of 
this  period  could  not  but  hear  these 


chords  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  effects.  So  the  strivings  of  this 
period  prepared  the  way  for  the  har- 
rncmic  music  proper,  and  made  it 
possible  for  musicians  to  produce  it, 
as  soon  as  external  circunutances 
forced  the  discovery. 


Harmonic  Musk 

The  external  infiuences  which 
brought  about  the  rise  of  harmonic 
music  were  of  various  kinds.  The 
first  was  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
chorus.  It  was  a  principle  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  that  the  congregation  itself 
should  undertake  the  singing.  But  a 
congregation  could  not  be  expected  to 
perform  the  involved  melodic  inter¬ 
weavings  of  Netherland  polyphony. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  founders  of 
the  Reformation,  with  Luther  as  their 
leader,  too  well  knew  the  power  and 


significance  of  music  to  reduce  it 
again  to  the  unadorned  unison.  The 
composers  of  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
music  solved  the  problem  by  produc¬ 
ing  simply  harmonized  chorales,  in 
which  all  the  voices  progressed  simul¬ 
taneously.  This  excluded  those  can¬ 
onic  repetitions  of  a  given 
phrase  in  different  parts, 
which  had  hitherto  formed 
the  chief  unity  of  the  whole 
piece. 

The  Protestant  hymns 
were  chiefly  adapted  to  ex¬ 
isting  popular  melodies  of 
the  German  and  Celtic 
races,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  showed  greater 
feeling  for  tonality  than 
those  of  the  southern  na¬ 
tions.  Thus,  as  early  as  the 
16th  century,  the  system  of 
harmony  based  on  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  Ionic  mode  (our 
major)  developed  itself  with 
tolerable  correctness.  These 
hymns  produced  a  great 
effeet  on  ihe  feelings  of 
contemporaries.  This  was 
emphasized '  on  all  sides  in 
the  liveliest  language.  The 
impression  was  that  of 
something  as  new  as  it  was 
peculiarly  powerful. 

In  the  Roman  Church 
also,  a  desire  manifest  itself  for  alter¬ 
ing  the  style  of  its  music.  Pcdyphonic 
music  was  too  rigidly  canonical,  and 
it  scattered  the  sense  of  the  words.  At 
the  same  time,  popular  street  ballads, 
not  always  highly  proper,  had  crept 
into  sacred  works.  In  consequence  of 
the  proceeding's  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  IV 
(1159-65),  Palestrina  carried  out  a 
form  of  simplification  and  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  music,  and 
the  simple  beauty  of  his  compositions 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


From  Monody  to  Harmony 


1.  One  Part  Maale,  one  line 
of  melody,  awakening 
sense  of  tonality. 

2.  OrgaBBBi,  Crude  associa¬ 
tion  of  parts. 

3.  Deaeaatas  (early  French 
school),  greater  freedom 
in  rhythm  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  parts. 

4.  Coanterpalat,  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  the 
constantly  improving 
technique  of  melody 
association.  Growing 
appreciation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tonality. 

6.  Palyphomy,  perfected 
contrapuntal  art. 

6.  Hanaaar,  chords  grad¬ 
ually  evolved  as  inde¬ 
pendent  forms  of  tone 
combination.  Fully  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  tonal¬ 
ity. 

7.  HeatopheBT,  one  su¬ 
preme  melodic  part 
with  harmonic  accom¬ 
paniment. 


Antiquity  and 
Early  Christian 
Period. 


Medieval  Period. 


Classic  Period. 


Modern  Period. 
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It  Is  to  Laugh  'Xj 


feminine  Mechmnict 
Garage  Mechanic:  “I  think  your 
trouble  it  due  to  a  short  circuit,  mad- 
am. 

Lady:  “Well,  will  it  take  you  long 
to  lengthen  it?” 

I 

Whmt  Renity  M mitered 
The  small  delivery  boy  was  bring¬ 
ing  groceries  to  a  new  customer  and 
had  encountered  a  huge  dog  in  the 
yard.  “Come  in,”  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  “he  doesn’t  bite.” 

The  boy  still  hung  back.  “Does  he 
swallow?”  he  asked. — Good  Hardware. 

I 

Solving  *n  Old  Problem 
Conjurer:  “Will  you  so  kindly  tell 
ze  audience  if  ze  rabbit  is  now  in  ze 
’at?” 

Impromptu  Assistant:  “Ain’t  you  a 
marvel,  it’s  disappeared!  I  wonder  if 
you’d  ’ave  a  go  at  a  bundle  of  old 
razor  blades  I’ve  got?” — London  Opin¬ 
ion. 

t 

A  Quick  Method 

“He  succeeded  in  cutting  himself  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

“Oh,  the  hermit  idea?” 

“No,  a  telephone  booth!” 

I 

In  Any  Cmte  the  View 
Mountain  Guide:  “Be  careful  not 
to  fall  here.  It  is  dangerous.  But  if 
you  do  fall,  remember  to  look  to  the 
left,  as  you  get  a  most  wonderful 
view.” — Die  Lustige  Kiste  (Leipzig). 
S 

Emsily  Smiitfied 

Auntie:  “What  kind  of  doll  would 
you  like  me  to  buy  you,  dear?” 

Little  Niece:  “I  think.  Auntie,  I 
would  like  twins.” 

t 

Perhmpt  Too  Much  Down 
“Don’t  you  think  my  new  hat  is 
rather  ducky,  dear?” 

“Yes,  but  the  bill  is  too  large.” 

< 

ReUmurent  Recipes 
Beef  stew — water  and  potatoes. 
Clam  chowder — water  and  potatoes. 
Fish  chowder — water  and  potatoes. 
Cktnsomme — water  and  salt. — Port¬ 
land  Express. 

I 

Attention  Voice  Students 
To  Rent — One  room,  good  location, 
near  School  of  Music.  Bathroom  has 
good  acoustics. 


Believe  It  or  Not! 

“I  suppose  this  rain  will  do  the 
crops  a  lot  of  good?” 

“Ye’re  right,  sir.  An  hour  of  it  will 
do  more  good  in  five  minutes  than  a 
month  of  it  would  do  in  a  week  at 
any  other  time.” — Boston  Transcript, 
t 

Solid  Remsonimg 

Freddy:  “What  is  an  iceberg. 
Daddy?” 

Daddy :  “Why,  it’s  a  kind  of  perma¬ 
nent  wave,  son.” 

I 

In  Emergency 

A  group  of  pilots  were  buzzing 
about  something  or  other  as  the  flight 
commander  approached,  and  several 
times  he  caught  the  expression,  “the 
last  word  in  airplanes.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  as  he  reached  the 
group,  “what  is  the  last  word  in  air¬ 
planes?” 

The  group  chorused:  “Jump!” — 
Unidentified  clipping. 

I 

Not  on  Sight 

Thrifty  man:  “Why  spend  so  much 
on  clothes?  Cheap  ones  are  just  as 
good.  I  paid  £3  for  this  suit,  and  I 
guess  if  I  said  I  had  paid  £8  you 
would  believe  me.” 

Friend  (examining  cloth) :  “Cer¬ 
tainly — if  you  told  me  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.” — Der  Lustige  Sachse. 

I 

Populmr  Style 

“Your  picture  reminds  me  of  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci.” 

“Yes,  quite  a  lot  of  people  imitate 
my  work.” — Buen  Humor. 

I 

•Way  Bock 

“Have  you  ever  heard  Mme. 
Screamer  sing?” 

“Oh,  yes,  many  times.  I  can  even 
remmeber  when  she  made  her  second 
farewell  tour!” 

S 

It  Caw  Be  Done 

Customer:  “A  Swiss  cheese  sand¬ 
wich  on  rye  bread,  please.” 

Ck>unter  Man  (repeating  order) : 
“Swiss  on  rye!” 

Customer:  “I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  change  my  order  to 
American  cheese?” 

(k>unter  Man:  “Naturalize  that 
Swiss!” 

S 

The  Mistuke 

Tourist  (to  little  Indian) :  “Hello, 
Hiawatha.  Where’s  your  wigwam?’* 


Little  Indian:  “My  name’s  not  Hia¬ 
watha,  sir!” 

Tourist:  “Pardon  me,  I  didn’t  mean 
to  offend  you.” 

Little  Indian:  “My  name’s  Poca¬ 
hontas.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

I 

Backseut  Driver 

Grill:  “Do  you  know  that  only  one 
person  out  of  six  can  drive  an  auto¬ 
mobile?” 

Gump:  “Maybe  so,  but  the  other 
five  can  qualify  as  expert  instruc¬ 
tors!” 

t 

Perhmps  Both 

“Mummy,  it’s  polite  always  to  say 
’Thank  you’  for  anything,  isn’t  it?” 
“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  it’s  rude  to  speak  with  your 
mouth  full,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Well,  then.  Mummy,  if  I  say 
’Thank  you’  with  my  mouth  full,  am 
I  polite  or  rude?” — Kentish  Observer. 

t 

Asking  For  It 

The  speaker  was  getting  tired  of 
being  interrupted. 

“We  seem  to  have  a  great  many 
simpletons  here  tonight,”  he  said. 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  to  hear 
one  at  a  time?” 

“Yes,”  said  a  voice.  “Get  on  with 
your  speech.” — London  Standard. 

I 

A  Fmvorite  Word 
It  was  at  the  barbers’  ball. 

And  all  the  girls  were  vexed; 
For  all  the  conversation  heard 
Was  just  the  one  word,  “Next.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 
I 

Announcing  Bremkfmst 
“You  don’t  need  an  alarm  clock  to 
awaken  you  in  the  morning?” 

“No,  I  can  always  hear  my  wife 
Scraping  the  toast.” 

S 

Unnecesssry 

Storekeeper:  “Shall  I  draw  the 
chicken  for  you,  madam?” 

Young  Bride;  “No,  thank  you.  Your 
description  is  quite  sufiScient.” 

S 

Speed 

Mr.  Jimpson  was  hurrying  because 
he  was  late  for  dinner.  He  stumbled 
on  the  doormat  and  fell  sprawling 
into  the  hall. 

Mamma,”  exclaimed  son  William, 
“Papa  came  in  before  he  got  here.” — 
Life. 
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My  Story 


The  World’s  Champion  High 
School  Band  Gives  a  Concert 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 


Fred  Manhall,  Bassoon,  and  Melvin 
GtddberK,  Horn.  Each  of  the  five 
boys  seemed  to  do  an  especially  good 
job,  but  we  did  hear  some  folks  near¬ 
by  remark  that  Beethoven  really  ought 
to  be  reprimanded  for  writing  the 
number. 

Many  were  confused  by  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Bassoon  in  the  Phan¬ 
tasy,  “The  Three  Bears,”  by  Coates. 
The  story  of  “Goldilocks  and  the 
Three  Bears”  lends  itself  admirably 
to  picturesque  instrumental  treatment 
and  the  fact  that  every  hearer  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it,  makes  this  work  easily 
intelligible. 

As  no  such  program  would  be 
complete  without  a  touch  of  Wagner, 
which  came  in  the  last  number, 
a  crowning  feature  of  the  entire  event. 
Wotan’s  Farewell  and  Magic  Fire 
Scene  from  the'  opera,  “Die  Walkure” 
gave  Captain  Gish  and  the  boys  of  the 
Senn  High  (Championship  Band  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  could  do 
with  the  works  of  the  immortal.  The 
number  was  well  rendered  and  we 
came  away  from  Orchestra  Hall  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  had  been  spiritually  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  performance.  Most  of 
the  snatches  of  conversation  we  were 
able  to  catch  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
Orchestra  Hall  and  down  the  boule¬ 
vard,  gave  the  impression  that  as 
usual,  folks  were  amazed  at  what  the 
boys  were  able  to  do.  All  in  all,  it 
was  a  most  successful  concert. 

Looking  over  the  program  again 
this  morning  and  especially  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  list  printed  thereon,  we  make  a 

'♦*  . . — 


their  work,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
schedule  of  summer  school  courses  for 
supervisors  is  being  offered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  camp. 

All  these  activities,  coming,  as  they 
do,  in  such  a  spontaneous  manner, 
point  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  becoming  a  truly  mu¬ 
sical  people.  Will  not  all  of  this  lead 
to  musical  expression?  Will  we  soon 
not  have  a  school  of  composition,  a 
school  that  will  be  the  outcome  of  new 
demands  for  the  players  and  singers 
of  our  country?  Other  camps  are 
springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the 


tabulation  of  Captain  Gish's  instru¬ 


mentation  as  follows: 

Flutes  and  Piccolos . 6 

E  Flat  Flute .  2 

Oboe  and  En^ish  Horn ...  4 

Bassoon .  4 

Contra  Bassoon  .  1 

Sarrusophone  .  1 

Solo  B  Flat  Clarinet .  6 

1st  B  Flat  Clarinet . 6 

2nd  B  Flat  Clarinet . 6 

3rd  B  Flat  Clarinet .  6 

4th  B  Flat  Clarinet . 12 

Alto  Clarinet  .  4 

Bass  Clarinet  .  4 

Alto  Saxophone  .  2 

Tenor  Saxophone .  2 

Baritone  Saxophone  . 2 

Bass  Saxophone .  1 

Solo  Comet  . . .  > .  4 

1st  Cornet .  2 

Fluegal  Horn  .  2 

Trumpet  .  6 

French  Horn . 10 

Tenor  Horn .  1 

Trombone  .  6 

Baritone  .  4 

Basses .  8 

Tympani .  1 

Snare  Drum  .  3 


Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals . .  1 
An  item  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  remarkable  concert  demon¬ 
stration,  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
part  of  Captain  Gish’s  Band  is  new 
this  year.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  by 
graduations,  removals,  etc.,  ^he  Senn 
High  Band  has  lost  about  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  personnel.  Mr. 
Gish  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  remarkable  work.  '' 

-  ....  „  ,  i».. 


country  as  a  result  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success  at  Interlochen.  Let  us  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  further 
these  projects.  Let  us  be  the  opti¬ 
mists  of  the  musical  future  of  young 
America  and  give  to  this  most  auspi¬ 
cious  and  significant  movement  ever 
started  in  this  country  our  genuine 
encouragement,  our  financial  help, 
when  that  is  possible,  and,  above  all, 
our  confidence  in  all  that  is  being  done 
by'  those  earnest,  self-sacrificing, 
hard-working  men  who  are  expending 
their  all  in  the  endeavor  to  give  to 
America  a  musical  self-expression. 


of  the  National  High 

School  Orchestras 

(Continued  from  pase  14) 

and  concerts,  the  full  importance  of 
the  camp  as  an  educational  project 
became  more  and  more  evident  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  of  the  eighteen 
who  had  been  to  camp,  the  larger 
number  held  first  chairs  in  their  re¬ 
spective  sections  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  they  proved  without  exception 
to  be  absolutely  dependable  in  any 
emergency  and  constantly  observed 
the  rule  which  at  camp  is  considered 
most  important  of  all:  “Watch  the 
conductor  constantly!” 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  were 
two  big  thrills  in  store  for  the  orches¬ 
tra.  First,  John  Phillip  Sousa,  the 
great  band  conductor,  took  the  stand 
for  the  first  movement  of  Schubert’s 
“Unfinished  Symphony”  and,  after 
the  ovation  which  greeted  him,  was 
unanimously  elected  honorary  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  organization. 

On  Tuesday,  Walter  Damrosch  ar¬ 
rived  to  conduct  the  rehearsals  and 
performance  of  Wagner’s  “Vonspiel  to 
the  Meistersingers.”  This  performance 
which  took  place  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  immediately  preceded  his  ad¬ 
dress  and  was  broadcast.  After  the 
program,  sound  motion  pictures  were 
made  with  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  of  the 
Eastman  Music  School  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor. 

Wednesday  night  the  orchestra 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Auditorium 
Theater  for  the  Supervisors’  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  program  consisted  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Meistersinger  Overture;  Schu¬ 
bert’s  “Unfinished  Symphony  in  B 
Minor”;  “Finlandia”  by  Cibelius; 
Henry  Hadley’s  new  tone  poem,  “The 
Ocean”;  and  Tschaikowsky’s  “March 
Slav.”  It  had  been  announced  that 
Henry  Hadley  would  be  present  to 
conduct  his  composition  but  early  in 
the  week  Mr.  Maddy  received  the  in¬ 
formation  by  wire  from  Mrs.  Hadley 
that  he  was  prevented  from  coming 
by  serious  illness.  So  Mr.  Maddy 
conducted  “The  Ocean”  and  Dr.  Han¬ 
son  kindly  consented  to  postpone  his 
return  to  Rochester  and  take  the 
stand  for  “Finlandia.”  The  soloist 
was  Dr.  John  Erskine,  who  gave  a 
most  beautiful  performance  of  the 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto.  The  entire 
concert  was  a  great  success,  disre¬ 
garding  a  few  minor  disasters,  and 
to  celebrate,  a  party  was  given  for  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 


Interlochen 

(Continued  from  page  tS) 
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An  Intimate  Chat  About 

William  Allen  Abbott 

Of  our  Hall  of  Fame 

(Picture  on  p«se  2) 


On  Thursday  evening  the  same  con¬ 
cert  was  repeated,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  proceeds  would  be 
presented  as  scholarships  to  camp  for 
the  most  deserving  members  of  the 
orchestra.  A  list  of  such  students 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Maddy  and 
the  committees  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  who  took  into  consideration 
character,  willingness  to  work  and  co¬ 
operate,  the  apparent  scarcity  of 
players  of  certain  instruments,  and 
many  other  things  as  well  as  musi¬ 
cianship.  This  list  was  read  at  the 
concert,  with  the  understanding  that 
a  |100  scholarship  would  be  given  to 
as  many  as  possible.  The  soloist  for 
this  concert  was  Guy  Maier,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
famous  team,  Maier  and  Pattison,  who 
played  most  beautifully  the  Liszt  E 
Flat  Ck>ncerto  for  piano. 

We  feel,  at  the  close  of  this  season, 
that  there  have  been  great  strides 
made  in  public  school  music  during 
the  year.  Through  the  performances 
of  the  two  National  Orchestras,  we 
have  given  an  added  stimulus  to  the 
work  by  arousing  great  enthusiasm 
in  our  school  superintendents  and 
zeal  in  our  supervisors,  as  well  as  the 
inspiration  given  the  individual  stu¬ 
dents.  We  have  made  an  excellent 
impression  on  the  musical  audiences 
of  our  Eastern  cities  and  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  upheld  the  reputation  of  the 
organization  on  our  first  appearance 
before  the  representatives  of  our 
government.  Then,  the  students  have 
carried  home  with  them  a  wonderful 
new  ideal,  formed  by  association  with 
Mr.  Maddy  and  the  other  great  men 
connected  with  this  work,  and  a  new 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
school  music. 

Yes,  it  has  been  a  wonderful  year, 
but  already  we  are  looking  forward 
to  a  greater  camp  season  next  sum¬ 
mer  and  closer  touch  with  the  work 
through  the  medium  of  the  radio,  and 
the  summer  of  1931  when  Mr.  Maddy 
is  planning  to  take  the  orchestra  to 
Europe  for  a  good  will  tour. 


Lsbor  Turnover 

New  Servant  (surveying  her 
room) :  “I’m  afraid  this  is  rather 
small  for  me.’’ 

Mistress:  “That’s  strange;  it’s  been 
big  enough  for  scores  of  others.” 

t 

Some  Arm! 

Officer:  “Are  you  sure  you  gave  the 
proper  signal  before  making  that 
turn?” 

Madelynn:  “Yes,  indeed!  My  arm 
was  extended  the  full  length  of  the 
block!” 


WILLIAM  Allen  Abbott,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Bands  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sdmols  and  Director  of  the 
Band  and  Orchestra  of  South  High 
School,  has  been  for  the  last  seven 
years  an  active  force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  band  music  in  the  city.*  In 
1923  Mr.  Abbott  came  to  South  High 
School  as  director  of  instrumental 
music;  and  with  his  coming,  there 
b^an  the  history  of  the  South  High 
Band.  To  be  sure,  the  school  had  had 
a  band  before — a  dozen  or  two  stu¬ 
dents  playing  whatever  instruments 
they  happened  to  possess — ^but  not 
until  Mr.  Abbott  arrived  did  the 
school  become  “band  conscious.”  For 
the  last  five  years  the  band  has  held 
first  place  among  the  high  scho<d 
bands  of  the  state,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  it  has  placed  eighth  among 
the  school  bands  of  the  nation.  In 
1923  there  were  exactly  eighteen 
pieces  in  the  South  High  School  Band; 
in  1930  there  are  eighty-five  pieces.  In 
1927  when  the  band  went  to  its  first 
national  contest  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  it  rated  sixty  per  cent  on  instru¬ 


mentation;  in  1929  at  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  it  rated  ninety-nine  per  cent  on 
instrumentation.  These  figures  illus¬ 
trate  what  the  enthusiasm  and  genius 
of  one  man  may  do  for  the  musical 
development  of  a  sohooL 

Mr.  Abbott  is  a  real  musician  and 
an  inspiring  leader.  Besides  his  work 
in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis, 
he  is  an  instructor  in  instrumental 
music  and  director  of  the  Band  at 
Macalester  (College  in  St.  Paul,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Working  Boys’  Band  in 
Minneapt^s.  The  latter  organization 
at  present  numbers  177  members,  all 
working  boys,  who  are  furnished  with 
instruments,  uniforms,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  city  at  no  cost  to  the  boys 
themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  social  projects  of  the  city, 
and  under  Mr.  Abbott’s  direction  the 
band  has  become  a  live,  well-trained 
organization.  It  has  indeed  meant 
much  to  the  musical  progress  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  to  South  High  School  in 
particular  to  have  Mr.  Abbott  work¬ 
ing  with  its  young  musicians. 


Stmte  Champion  Bund,  South  High  School,  Minneupoiis,  timn. 


. -'—-I-  '■  "  — . .  Ill  .  .  .  I  I 

This  Election  to  out  Hall  of  Fame  by  George  Frederick  Ohlfest, 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Who  is  your  favorite  for  Next  Month? 
Let^s  have  your  Votes 

Address  Hall  of  Fame  Editor 
The  School  Musician,  75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chio^o 
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New  Books  SB 


** Practical  Orchestration** 

Br  ARTHUR  OLAF  ANDERSEN 
A  ComprahMiMvc  Text  Book  for  Student 
or  Supervieor 

HE  new  book  by  Arthur  Olaf 
Andersen  called  “Practical  Or¬ 
chestration"  is  one  that  every 
teacher  and  student  in  the  whole 
gramut  of  public  school  music  is  wel¬ 
coming  as  a  text  book  which  will  fill 
the  hope  of  its  title.  It  is  indeed  a 
practical  text  book  and  the  first  one 
to  really  cast  an  edifying  light  upon 
the  art  of  modem  orchestration. 

Most  books  on  the  subject  are  either 
involved  and  exhaustive  treatises  or 
inadequate  essays  written  from  the 
personal  point  of  view,  usually  out- 
of-date  and  fundamentally  theoreticaL 


The  aim  of  Practical  Orchestration  is 
to  be  authoritative,  complete,  up-to- 
date,  lucid,  concise,  and  above  all, 
practical. 

Mr.  Andersen’s  qualifications  to 
write  such  a  book  are  undisputed,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  important  subject 
reflects  the  experience  of  years  as  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  has 
numbered  among  his  pupils  some  of 
the  most  prominent  young  American 
composers  of  today. 

This  new  book  presents  its  subject 
progrressively  by  definite,  logical 
steps.  It  is  formulated  in  the  usual 
Andersen  method  of  building  up  the 
subject,  little  by  little,  carefully  and 
sequentially,  until  one  has  gradually 
mastered  not  only  the  details  of  prac¬ 
tical  orchestration,  but  all  main  ob¬ 
jectives— complete  grroupingrs,  color¬ 


ings,  balances,  combinations  and  the 
whole  orchestral  effect.  The  author 
has  overlooked  nothing  essential  to 
the  subject.  Outworn  traditions  are 
replaced  by  modem  ideas;  all  modern 
instruments  are  represented,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements;  but  nothing  fundamental 
to  the  true  art  of  orchestration  has 
been  omitted. 

In  addition  to  the  textual  matter 
and  the  corresponding  study  and 
classroom  lessons,  Practical  Orches¬ 
tration  includes  full-page  illustrations 
of  all  the  instruments  in  use  today, 
with  descriptions  as  to  their  physical 
make-up,  their  peculiar  technic,  musi¬ 
cal  possibilities  and  limitations.  The 
glossary  of  orchestral  terms  in  four 
languagres — French,  German,  Italian, 
and  English — and  the  numerous  mu¬ 
sical  examples  from  the  g^reat  com¬ 
posers,  early  and  contemporary,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American,  contribute  to 
make  this  the  most  useful  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  work  of  its  kind. 

The  book  is  published  by  C.  C. 


Birchard  A  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York 
and  retails  at  |6.00. 


Music  Students  Have  Practice  Rooms 

at  the  ALLERTON  HOUSE 


The  Wind  Band 

and  Its  Instruments^ 


^  A  ...  in  addition  to  the  many 

other  Club  Residence  facilities 
offered  by  the  Allerton  Plan. 
I  ‘  Allerton  House  is  the  one 

3  residence  for  men  and 

^  ^  women  in  walking  distance  to 

-91  all  the  leading  music  schools  of 
1 1  '*  H  Chicago.  And,  too,  there  are 

£  y  -  I  w  opportunities  for  music  study 
Vk  practice  with  a  well- 

SiiB  planned  social  prograiff. 

I  Seven  Separate  Floors 

Women 

'  RCA  Radio  Is  Included  in  the 

Single  Rooms . $12.50  —  $25.50 

Double  Rooms 

(per  person) .  8.50 —  15.50 

Transient .  2.50 —  4.00 

JOOO  Room*  with  _  _ 

RCA  RtMo  Both  Room  WALTER  W.  DWYER,  Western  Manager 

Allerton  House 

701  N.  Michigan  Are,,  Chicago  Superior  4200 

Sin  AUertom  Horn***  m  CUroUmd  omd  Now  York 


By  ARTHUR  A.  CLAPPE 

The  First  Book  in  the  English  Language 
Extensively  Concerning  this  Subject 

A  BOOK  that  should  surely  have 
preferred  position  in  the 
library  of  every  wind  instru¬ 
ment  student  and  instructor  is  called 
the  “Wind  Band  and  Its  Instruments" 
by  Arthur  A.  Clappe.  This  rompact 
but  comprehensive  volume  is  a  pioneer 
in  that  it  is  the  first  book  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lang^uage  dealing  with  wind 
instruments  and  the  wind  band  in  a 
broad  scope.  Each  wind  instrument 
is  accorded  respect  as  benefits  its 
specific  importance.  The  qualities  of 
each  are  taken  into  consideration  from 
the  viewpoint  of  history,  acoustics, 
construction,  technique  and  collective 
utility. 

The  text  is  generously  illumined 
with  charts  and  diagrams  and  there 
is  an  extending  page,  road  map  fash¬ 
ion,  charting  each  of  the  instruments 
as  to  its  complete  rangre  and  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  book  is  published  by  Henry 
Holt  A  Co.,  New  York,  and  retails  at 
$3.00. 


Have  You  Mailed  In 

Your  Subscription? 


Dom’t  foil  to  miroliom  Tko  Srkool  MmtMm  wkom  vrMif  AArorthort. 
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I  Vote  ‘‘No 

Opinions  differ;  thank  goodness,  and  so 
the  world  keeps  moving.  Here  is  another 
discussion  of  the  subject  **Should  Each 
Large  City  have  a  Public  Music  High 
School?’*  It  is  interesting  to  get  this 
different  ’’slant” — 

By  Andrew  Mikita 

Direclor  of  Music,  Township  High  School  Murphyaboro,  lllinoi* 


IN  the  March  issue  of  The  School 
Musician,  Mr.  Arthur  Olaf  An¬ 
dersen  supports  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  a  Music  High  School 
in  each  large  city.  I  disagree  with 
Mr.  Andersen  on  the  grounds  that 
boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school  age 
are  not  ready  to  decide  upon  a  musi¬ 
cal  career  for  their  future.  Many  of 
us  agree  that  even  college  freshmen 
are  not  ready  to  specialize.  It  would 
be  disastrous  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  go 
through  a  public  music  high  school 
and  then  at  a  more  mature  age  decide 
to  change  his  or  her  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  lack  of  college  entrance 
requirements  for  pursuing  a  course 
in  other  fields  would  be  a  handicap. 
If  higher  education  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  regular  high  school  education  is 
more  valuable  as  a  foundation  for 
business  activity.  Many  of  our  high 
schools  offer  courses  in  various  kinds 
of  shop  work,  agriculture,  etc.  These 
are  the  courses  that  are  going  to  be 
of  value  to  those  who  drop  music  as  a 
career. 

Mr.  Andersen  mentions  the  fact 
that  we  have  technical  high  schools 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  along 
certain  lines.  We  cannot  put  music 
on  the  same  basis  with  manual  arts; 
besides,  schools  of  that  type  are  most¬ 
ly  intended  for  those  who  are  less 
adapted  to  book  study.  People  of  this 
type  are  usually  found  out  while  they 
are  in  the  lower  grades  and  but  very 
few  of  them  would  likely  be  considered 
goo4  candidates  for  entering  a  music 
high  school. 

I  am  strong  for  a  liberal  music 
course  in  the  regular  high  school  but 
not  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  a 
professional  career,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  building  character  and  a 
foundation  for  better  citizenship.  Mr. 
Loesch’s  advice  “learn  to  play  a  horn 
and  the  *gat’  will  not  tempt  you,”  is 
my  advice  and  should  be  the  advice  of 
every  broad  minded  person. 

Mr.  Andersen  is  bothered  with  the 
difBculty  for  handling  all  branches  of 


musical  education  by  the  music  su¬ 
pervisor.  That  is  truly  a  problem. 
We  have  a  great  army  of  so-called 
specialists  who  do  not  even  know  the 
first  principles  of  handling  a  baton, 
but  we  must  remem^r  that  music,  as 
we  are  putting  it  on  in  our  schools  at 
the  present  time,  is  but  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  and  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  that  are  taking  part  in  our 
bands,  orchestras,  and  glee  clubs  are 
going  to  be  the  music  supervisors  of 
the  future  and  when  there  are  many 
to  pick  from,  some  are  bound  to 
qualify. 

Mr.  Andersen’s  list  of  subjects  in 
which  the  supervisor  must  qualify  is 
a  good  one  and  I  would  add  to  that, 
that  he  should  have  some  professional 
experience  in  band  and  orchestra  work 
and  that  he  should  familiarize  himself 
with  all  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments.  He  should  specialize  on  one 
instrument  belonging  to  the  string, 
wood  wind,  or  brass  choir,  and  be  a 
fair  performer  on  at  least  one  instru¬ 
ment  belonging  to  each  of  the  other 
two. 

The  music  subjects  that  need  to  be 
taught  in  high  school  are  inter-related 
and  should  not  be  such  a  great  prob¬ 
lem.  To  be  an  efficient  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  director,  one  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  appreciation  for  good 
music.  This  may  be  acquired  by  read¬ 
ing  books  on  music  history  and  the 
study  of  musical  forms  and  the  tone 
quality  of  orchestral  instruments.  If 
one  can  sing,  breathing  should  not  be 
a  difficult  problem  in  teaching  wind 
instruments. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bit  per¬ 
sonal,  I  will  attempt  to  outline  the 
music  course  as  it  is  given  in  our 
high  school.  'We  have  a  class  for  be¬ 
ginning  string  instruments,  a  begin¬ 
ning  class  for  wind  instruments,  a 
band  and  orchestra,  mixed  chorus 
which,  at  regular  intervals,  is  split 
into  boys’  and  girls’  glee  clubs,  and  a 
class  we  call  Music  I  during  the  first 
semester  and  Music  II  during  the  sec- 


CrmvenAons,  Contests 
Festiveb  end  Conferences 


Editof^s  NoU—StcrHssries  of  oU 
Notionol,  SectiomM  omd  State  Asso- 
ciotioHs,  correspotsdetsts  ottd  school 
music  directors,  please  setsd  ass- 
nousscemessts  assd  farther  data  for 
this  ciduma,  winch  u  iatetsded  to  he 
permasseat  assd  assthoritatire. 

Second  Annual  Ohio  State  School  Or- 
ckeetra  Conteeta,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  April  24-26. 


Michigan  State  High  School  Muaic 
Content  of  instrumental  and  ensem¬ 
ble  groups.  School  of  Music  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
May  2  and  3,  1930. 


Michigan  AU  State  High  School  Or- 
chentra  and  Chorun,  Joseph  E.  Mad- 
dy,  director  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Harper  G.  Maybee,  director  of  the 
chorus,  School  of  Music  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
April  24  and  25,  1930. 


National  Music  Week,  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  celebration,  on  May  4  to  10, 
1930,  G.  M.  Tremaine,  secretary. 
National  Music  Week.  Committee, 
New  York  City. 


Second  Annual  McHenry  County  Mu¬ 
sical  Festival,  Marengo,  IlL,  May  2, 
in  the  evening.  Program  given  dse- 
where  in  this  issue. 


Third  Annual  Harrisburg  Mozart 
Festival,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  8, 
9  and  10. 


Northwest  Conference  Music  Festival, 
Libertyville,  IlL,  May  19.  Raymond 
F.  Dvorak,  Guest  Conductor;  J. 
Paul  Schenk,  Director. 


National  School  Band  Contest,  Flint, 
Mich.,  May  22-24,  1930. 


ond  semester.  Music  I  consists  of 
music  history  and  ear-training  and 
sight  singing  while  Music  II  consists 
of  appreciation  and  simple  composi¬ 
tion.  All  freshmen  or  any  of  those 
that  are  beginning  music  either  vocal 
or  instrumental,  are  required  to  take 
Music  I  and  II.  For  the  instrumental 
classes  senior  members  of  the  band 
and  orchestra  are  selected  for  assis¬ 
tants.  All  classes  meet  daily  during 
regular  school  time  and  credit  is  given 
the  same  as  in  all  other  subjects. 
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The  Drum  Family 

(Contlnaed  from  pav«  IS) 
the  two  sticks  they  play  so  fast  that 
it  soands  like  a  continuous  tone,  which 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  looks  because 
the  snares  help  a  grreat  deal.  Up  to 
this  time  only  single  beats  were  used 
on  all  Drums.  The  Snare  Drum,  how¬ 
ever,  introduced  the  double  beet,  that 
is,  two  beats  with  each  stick,  which 
makes  the  Roll.  The  Snare  Drum  be¬ 
came  popular.  It  promptly  entered  the 
military  field,  went  into  competition 
with  the  Tenor  Drum,  and  while  it 
has  not  entirely  replaced  the  Tenor 
Drum,  it  has  forced  it  to  step  aside 
in  favor  of  the  Snare  Drum.  At  first 
it  was  used  only  for  marching.  That 
is  why  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Street 
Drum. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ger¬ 
mans  invented  valves  on  Trumpets. 
That  created  the  brass  band,  and  then 
the  snare  drum  became  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  production  of  Rhythm  in 
music.  Previous  to  this  time  it  was 
up  to  "pop”,  the  kettle  drums,  to 
furnish  all  the  Rhythm  for  the  Trum¬ 
pets  and  Drums.  They  were  used  in 
military  service  and  maneuvers. 

When  you  read  history  about  the 
dignified  entry  of  an  Emperor  with 
Trumpets  and  Drums,  you  can  be  sure 
it  was  the  Kettle  Drums  that  supplied 
the  Rhythm.*  But  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  bands  the  Snare  Drum  was  the 
favorite  in  every  musical  organiza¬ 
tion,  Drum  and  Trumpet  corps  includ¬ 
ed.  It  was  found  necessary  to  check 
the  tone  of  the  ambitions  Snare  Drum 
a  little.  This  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Band  Drum.  It  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  military  or  street  drum, 
sharper  in  tone,  and  has  less  volume, 
and  later  on  the  Orchestra  Drum  was 
created.  Yon  have  noticed  that  or¬ 
chestra  drums  are  very  much  like  the 
Band  Drum,  just  a  little  smaller.  The 
snare  drum  now  came  into  general 
use.  "Pop”  was  a  bit  put  out  about 
this,  and  in  his  dignified  manner  with¬ 
drew  to  a  more  promising  field,  the 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Of  course,  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  not  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time,  but  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  church  music  and  the  use  of 
stringed  orchestras  in  the  church  by 
Mozart,  Gluck  and  Bach,  the  Tym- 
pani  came  into  general  use  in  that 
field.  But  "pop”  was  overjoyed  when 
the  great  masters  such  as  Beethoven, 
Berlins  and  others  included  Tympani 
in  their  compositions.  Here  the  daddy 
instruments,  kettle  drums,  found  their 
real  opportunity  to  show  their  worth 
in  music.  They  not  <mly  regulated 
the  Rhythm,  but  they  were  used  for 
sok)  passages.  loiter  during  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Grand  Opera,  Richard 


Wagner  used  them  in  a  magnificent 
way.  "Pop’s”  reputation  was  made. 
The  kettle  drums  today  are  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  the  Percussion  Family.  They 
are  tuned  to  the  music.  They  are 
powerful  in  their  musical  infiuence. 
The  tuning,  of  course,  at  first  was 
slow,  but  "pop”  was  progressive  and 
is  now  toned  by  means  of  a  quick 
operating  pedal.  That  makes  the  Tym¬ 
pani  a  chromatic  instrument.  All 
modern  orchestras  now  use  Pedal  tun¬ 
ing  Tympani.  The  Hand  tuning  type 
are  becoming  obsolete. 

Mother  also  entered  the  modern  or¬ 
chestra  with  her  strong,  reliable  Bass 
Drum  tone,  very  effective  in  regulat¬ 
ing  the  tempo.  The  modem  brass 
band,  however,  adopted  mother  as  its 
very  own  because  no  band  can  get 
along  without  the  fundamental  rhyth¬ 
mic  beats  that  regulate  the  step.  The 
Snare  Drums  are  ever  present  both  in 
orchestras  and  in.  bands,  and  always 
close  to  mother.  They  prance  about 
more,  of  course,  and  go  to  all  sorts  of 
fancy  rhythm  beats.  They  have  even 
adopted  the  almost  forgotten  Chinese 
Tom  Tom  and  the  Indian  Drum  to 
lend  color  to  their  activity,  and  still 
other  rhythmic  devices  were  added, 
such  as  the  Cymbal,  Triangle,  Wood 
Blocks,  etc.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
cannot  be  included  in  the  Dmm  Fam¬ 
ily,  but  they  are  closely  related  be¬ 
cause  they  will  belong  to  the  Per¬ 
cussion  Clan. 

That  they  hold  closely  to  some  of 
their  primitive  instincts  is  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  when  you  compare  our  modern 
dance  rhythm  with  the  Indian  Tom 
Tom  rhythm. 

This  Drum  family  is  really  very  im¬ 
portant  in  all  music.  You  will  find 
one  or  more  of  its  members  in  every 
musical  organization. 

We  must,  by  no  means,  overlook  the 
little  sister  of  this  family.  It  is  the 
Tambourine.  The  other  childten  are 
boys  as  you  may  have  by 

their  boldness.  The  Tenor  Drum,  the 
Military  and  Street  Drum  all  want  to 
lead.  They  encourage  men  to  do 
things  of  valor,  and  are  ever  active 
and  stir  to  action.  You  know  how  the 
Pipes  and  Drums  of  the  Scots  have 
led  men  into  the  very  thickest  of  it 
and  what  "Kiltie”  is  there  that  can 
stand  aside  when  the  Pipe  Band  goes 
by?  Of  course,  that  is  just  like  boys 
— they  do  things.  Girls  are  different. 
Little  sister  is  forever  dancing.  She 
just  loves  it.  Every  time  you  see  a 
Tambourine  you  think  of  it.  Of  course, 
strictly  speaking,  you  could  not  say 
that  a  Tambourine  is  a  Drum,  but  it 
does  belong  to  the  Dmm  Family  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  single-headed  Tom  Tom 
with  jingles  attached.  Jingles  were 


originally  Egyptian  finger  cymbals. 
The  Egyptians  made  them  of  metal, 
small  enough  to  be  placed  on  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  used  that  way  by  the  dancers. 
The  Turks  continued  that  custom,  as 
well  as  the  Moors.  The  Moors,  how¬ 
ever,  attached  the  finger  cymbals  to 
the  Tom  Tom  and  that  became  the 
Tambourine,  although  the  Spanish  are 
generally  accredited  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  call  it  a  Spanish  Tam¬ 
bourine,  but  it  is  used  all  over  the 
globe  by  all  people  that  have  music. 

The  Tambourine  has  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  playmate,  the  Castanets.  In 
reality  they  are  patterned  after  the 
finger  cymbals,  and  at  first  were  used 
in  a  similar  way,  but  the  Spaniards 
instead  of  making  them  of  metal  the 
same  as  the  Moors  did,  made  them  of 
wood.  In  that  country  they  have  a 
very  hard  wood  suitable  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This  developed  into  the  Casta¬ 
net,  and  the  two  seemed  to  be  associat¬ 
ed  with  each  other — they  are  first 
cousins,  because  the  Castanets  belong 
to  the  Percussion  Clan.  A  Tom  Tom 
by  itself  seems  sort  of  lonesome.  It 
wants  company,  and  that  is  why  even 
our  American  Indian  adopted  sleigh 
bells  for  his  dances.  The  Indians,  you 
know,  have  no  Tambourine.  They  did 
not  know  how  to  make  jingles,  but 
when  the  White  man  came  the  Indian 
adopted  the  sleigh  bells.  You  know 
the  shape  of  the  sleigh  bells.  They  are 
patterned  after  the  Chinese  Temple 
Blocks  used  in  China  more  than  5,000 
years  ago  and  still  in  use  in  the  same 
way.  The  Temple  Blocks  in  China 
are  used  by  the  Priests,  beaten  with 
a  small  stick.  They  have  a  sharp 
sound,  intended  to  drive  the  evil  spir¬ 
its  out  of  the  temple.  They  are  also 
used  in  religions  processions  to  clear 
the  path  of  evil  spirits.  Drummers 
use  them  for  modern  effects.  The 
Tambourine  Js  light,  easy  for  little 
girls  to  handle. 

Rhythm  is  the  main  structure  of 
music.  Melody  came  to  us  afterwards. 
It  is  an  embellishment  that  sort  of 
clothes  the  Rhythm.  We  are  better 
able  to  understand  and  derive  a  great¬ 
er  benefit  out  of  music  if  we  know 
Rhythm.  When  you  come  in  contact 
with  it,  do  not  slight  Rhythm.  , Re¬ 
member  that  it  is  the  mainstay  of 
music.  Every  child  should  enter 
Rhythm  classes.  You  start  with 
Rhythm  no  matter  what  instrument 
you  may  choose.  Your  Rhythm  ex¬ 
perience  will  pave  the  way  for  you. 
You  will  be  able  to  understand  music 
better  and  take  a  great  interest  in  it. 

The  National  Bureau  has  adopted 
for  its  slogan — “The  Richest  Child  is 
Poor  without  a  Musical  Training.” 
Take  part  in  music.  Understand 
Rhythm  and  yon  will  know  music. 
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Factory  Guaranteed 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

at  Surprisingiy  Lowe  Priees 


Elkhart  Comet 
No,  55C 

Try  this  comet  to  app-cciatc  the 
unusual  value  ofFerea.  Handsome 
design;  enduring  construction; 
Pean  inlaid  finger  tips;  hand  fitted 
valves.  A  revelation  in  tone,  valve 
action  and  all  ’round  performance. 
Silver  plated  with  gold 
plated  Mil,  only  .... 


IF  YOUR  problem  is  to  secure  a  quality 
instrument  at  a  moderate  price,  con¬ 
sider  it  solved  here  and  now.  For  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Elkhart  line  offers  you. 

The  Elkhart  line  is  complete — Comets, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  Saxophones,  Clari¬ 
nets,  Basses — any  and  all  instmments  in 
which  you  arc  interested.  And  every  in¬ 
strument  is  backed  by  the  manufacturer’s 
guarantee  against  defects  in  material  or 
workmanship. 

All  models  are  expertly  designed,  stur¬ 
dily  built  and  finely  finished.  Exception¬ 
ally  accurate  intonation.  Pleasing  in  tone. 
Built  to  give  you  lasting  satisfaction. 
Many  fine  bands  arc  completely  equipped 
with  Elkharts.  All  who  use  them  arc  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  approval. 

Take  Advantage  of  This  Free  Trial  Offer 

Investigate  Elkhart’s  remarkable  values.  Free  trial 
plan  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  try  before  you  buy. 
Write  now  for  complete  catalog  and  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Interesting  special  proposition  to  Music 
Supervisors.  Details  gladly  sent  on  request. 


ELI^RT 

Band&Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co.,  432  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Without  obligation,  please  send  complete  catalog  and  free  trial 
information  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 

Name. . . . . . . . . . . 

Address _ _ _ _ L_J. . 

Town . . . . . . State . . 

MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  for  specU  agcocT  pcopositioa  check  hen  □ 

Dom’l  ftU  to  mtmiion  Tkt  Sehoot  MmUim  wk»m  writmg  AdrTtistrs. 
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make  the  definite  rudiments  clear. 
Then  other  instruments  may  be 
studied  to  greater  advantage  and, 
prefe.>*ably,  in  conjunction  with  the 
piano. 

European  instructors  and  institu* 
tions  insist  that  each  and  every  stu¬ 
dent  shall  study  piano  and  harmony, 
together  with  any  other  chosen  major 
subject.  This  immediately  accounts 
for  the  excellent  musicianship  which 
students  develop  in  European  schools. 
It  is  to  be  realized,  however,  that 
American  schools  could  and  would 
also  be  fully  able  to  accomplish  equal 
results,  since  they  have  some  of  the 
world’s  best  instructors,  yet — unfortu¬ 
nately — under  existing  circumstances 
they  do  not  and  cannot  You  imme¬ 
diately  will  ask  “Why  not?”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  “attitude.”  European  schools 
tell  ike  atudents  what  they  ahall  do 
and  they  do  it;  school  and  student 
therefore  progress.  American  schools 
suffer  a  handicap  by  tolerating  stu¬ 
dents  who  tell  the  eekool  what  they 
will  do  and  most  generally  do  not  do 
it.  The  consequence  is  that  both  school 
and  students  generally  fail  to  attain 
the  high  ideals. 


Es$i 

“I  went  out  West  in  ’89,”  said  the 
New  Yorker. 

“How  fur  d’yu  git?”  queried  the 
miner. 

“Buffalo,”  said  the  New  Yorker. 

“I  went  East  th’  same  year,”  said 
the  miner.  “Went  as  fur’s  Butte, 
Montana.  Nearly  ran  into  each  other, 
didn’t  we?” — New  York  Times. 


** Practice  Made  Perfect* 

(Continued  from  paae  SS) 

While  both  agreeable  and  disagree¬ 
able  are  sounds,  we  have  shown  which 
is  used  in  music.  Since  it  is  the  agree¬ 
able  sound,  it  also  becomes  “tone,”  so 
in  answer  to  the  question  “What  is 
tone?”  we  strike  a  tone  on  the  piano 
or  any  other  instrument  and  call  at¬ 
tention  to  its  agreeableness,  which  is 
likeness.  Strike  an  object  which  pro¬ 
duces  merely  noise  and  we  have  dis¬ 
agreeableness,  or  difference. 

To  give  further  evidence  of  what 
music  is,  what  sound  is,  and  what  tone 
is,  we  may  play  a  short  pleasing  piano 
piece  (likeness).  To  give  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  is  not  music,  what  is 
not  tone,  and  yet  leaving  sound  to 
remain,  we  may  only  strike  such  ob¬ 
jects  as  will  produce  sound  which  is 
disagreeable.  This  automatically  dim- 
inates  tone  and  music  or  musical  tone, 
(difference). 

All  the  above  is  ear  training  or  oral 
development  which  again  sharpens 
the  imagination  in  the  child’s  mind 
through  the  experience.  Those  meth¬ 
ods  showing  a  likeness  and  difference 
are  philosophical  and  prove  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  statement. 

Finally,  we  most  remember  that 
these  little  folks  do  mibre  wondering, 
imagining  and  thinking  than  is  usual¬ 
ly  credited  to  them.  Those  likenesses 
and  differences  will  not  escape  their 
attention  altogether;  through  repeti¬ 
tion  the  impressions  become  stronger 
and  therefore  more  lasting. 

In  speaking  of  repetition,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  vital  importance  of  “A  Lesson  a 
Day”  or,  in  other  words,  daily  super¬ 
vised  practice.  Parents  are  beginning 
to  realize  that,  like  school  every  day 
for  other  studies,  so  it  must  or  should 
be  in  the  study  of  music — school  every 
day.  Some  will  say  the  procedure  is 
too  expensive;  truth  is,  however,  not 
interested  in  expense  and  besides 
classes  can  be  arranged  that  are  in¬ 
expensive.  Furthermore,  the  advan¬ 
tage  exceeds  the  expense,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  plan  makes  the  com¬ 
petent  teacher  directly  responsible  for 
the  progress  of  the  student.  Time  will 
prove  the  plan  to  be  less  expensive 
when  results  are  properly  measured. 
The  parents,  like  the  students,  are  not 
always  capable  of  appreciating  what 
progress  consists  of  and  this  most, 
therefore,  be  left  to  a  competent  in¬ 
structor.  At  least,  this  plan  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  parents  of  the  usual  practice 
aggravations.  A  safe  and  proper  be¬ 
ginning  for  any  and  all  students  is 
by  way  of  the  piano  which  should  be 
studied  for  a  period  long  enough  to 


Im  m  QuenJery 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  “Oh,  I  wish  these 
recipes  would  be  more  definite.” 

Mr.  Newlywed:  “What’s  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  my  dear?” 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  “Well,  this  one 
tells  how  to  use  up  old  potatoes,  but 
does  not  say  how  old  the  potatoes 
must  be.” — Kentish  Observer. 


The  Last  Straw 

“Have  you  seen  my  dog  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

Storekeeper:  “Seen  him?  I  should 
think  I  have!  Came  in  here,  took  a 
ham,  chewed  my  trousers,  and  then 
upset  a  customer  into  some  eggs.” 

“Really?  Well,  I  wonder  if  you’d 
mind  putting  this  ‘Lost’  notice  in  your 
window?” 
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Would  You  Double 
.  on  Banjo? 

A  Difficult  Problem  Discussed 

By  Eugene  Smart 


The  problem  of  teaching  banjo 
to  the  School  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra  musicians  who  wish  to 
double  on  this  instrument,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  indeed  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  Any  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  along  this  line  has  realised 
that  playing  chords  on  any  of  the 
rhythmic  fretted  instruments  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  than  playing 
any  of  the  other  standard  instru¬ 
ments. 

Banjos  and  guitars,  both  regular 
and  tenor,  are  now  recognised  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  the  modem  orchestra  and  an 
indispensable  rhythmic  part  is  there¬ 
by  added  to  fhe  group  of  melody  in¬ 
struments.  The  style  of  playing  these 
instruments  in  the  regular  orchestra 
might  be  aptly  termed  as  “profes¬ 
sional”  for  some  distinction  should  be 
made  between  professional  and  man¬ 
dolin  or  plectrum  orchestra  style. 

If  a  student  of  banjo  asked  what 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  play  in  a 
regular  orchestra,  what  should  the 
answer  be?  It  would  seem  logical  that 
a  thorough  study  of  any  regular  banjo 
method  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  one  book  to 
contain  a  complete  course  for  an  in¬ 
strument  as  new  and  peculiar  as  the 
banjo,  especially  under  the  present 
conditions.  Mr.  McNeil  has  come  as 
near  as  any  one.  The  problem  is  some¬ 
what  left  to  shift  for  itself  by  those 
who  do  not  recognize  any  problem  in 
the  teaching  of  professional  banjo. 

When  the  banjo  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  standard  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment  there  were  no  parts  written  for 
it.  When  the  demand  for  a  separate 
part  became  more  urgent,  universal 
notation  was  recommended  for  the 
best  results,  but  as  only  one  part  was 
written  for  all  banjos  regardless  of 
the  type,  one  could  not  depend  upon 
this  part  entirely.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  into  further  detail  but  as  it  has 
turned  out,  parts  are  written  in  both 
universal  and  actual  pitch  with  the 
chord  names  usually  written  in.  It 
Would  be  impossible  to  write  inver¬ 
sions  in  any  notation  and  playing  all 
over  the  fingerboard  is  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  style  of  playing.  Inversions  cer¬ 
tainly  furnish  a  snappy  and  interest¬ 
ing  part. 


The  whole  question  of  helping  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  understand  what  is  necessary 
may  be  answered  in  this  way.  “In  or¬ 
der  to  play  professional  banjo  or 
guitar,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
both  universal  and  actual  pitch  nota¬ 
tions;  chord  progression  in  all  keys; 
chords  by  name  with  their  inversions, 
and  practical  harmony  analysis.  In 
fact  one  must  know  the  practical 
theory  of  musical  notation,  harmony 
and  rhythm,  as  well  as  clever  impro¬ 
visations.” 

It  is  advisable  to  teach  a  little  of 
the  theory  of  each  of  these  subjects 
and  then  develop  the  entire  group, 
which  gives  the  pupil  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  at  the  same  time.  Ear  training 
is  most  important  and  there  is  no 


reason  why  the  student  should  not 
play  chords  from  the  beginning.  These 
are  best  taught  by  explaining  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  tonic,  sub  dominant 
and  dominant  seventh  chords  as  this 
grives  the  student  a  group  of  chords 
by  which  he  may  begin  to  develop  an 
ear  for  fundamental  chord  changes. 
By  adding  the  dominant  seventh 
chords  of  the  next  related  keys,  a 
rather  definite  group  of  changes  may 
be  chorda  in  the  ordinary  composition. 
The  mystery  of  ear  playing  is  now 
clearer  and  the  student  is  put  on  a 
somewhat  equal  basis  with  the  faker, 
but  the  student  understands  what  it 
is  all  about. 

By  combining  experience  with  all  of 
these  subjects,  one  has  a  chance  to 
play  real  professional  banjo  under  all 
conditions. 

Unless  the  problem  of  teaching  pro¬ 
fessional  banjo  is  recognized  as  a 
problem  and  if  pupils  are  allowed  to 
believe  that  after  learning  to  read 
music  their  troubles  are  over,  most  of 
the  jobs  will  be  played  by  practical 
fakers  and  they  will  do  a  pretty  good 
job  of  it  too. 


C— asewf  ty 
Me^sl  tor  Stw 
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Our  Conservatory  Modd  is  prectsion  made,  of  heavy  triple  stiver  plate, 
complete  widi  fine  Alligator  Case.  Specially  priced  for  students,  or  can 
be  bou^  by  making  a  very  small  &rtt  payment. 

WrUt  Nom  for  Free  Pric*  Lu$  Faff  PordemUrt—Vttd  Flm$t  Un, 
HAYNES-SCHWELM  CO.,  4196  Washington  Straot,  Boston,  liaan 
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"VIOLINISTS,  ATTENTION” 

Wa  have  on  hand  and  in  fina  playing  oedar  rate  old  vioBns  of 
French,  German  and  Austrian  oriria,  axtraoedinary  rahisf  Prioas 
dascriprions  may  be  had  upon  appBcad^ 

PERRON  &  KROEPLIN,  Rare  Old  Violins 

306  Sooth  Wabash  Avenne  .....  Chie^o^  Iffinels 
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plaintively,  the  first  and  second  violins 
carry  on,  and  then  the  bassoon  and 
English  horn  take  it  up.  The  melody 
of  the  Arabian  Dance  is  adorned  by 
rhythmic  figures  on  the  tambourine, 
played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rattle 
the  “jingles.” 

Then  the  Chinese  Dolls  stepped  out 
to  do  their  dance.  There  was  a  tall 
d(^  who  danced  in  one  spot,  and  a 
short  one  who  frisked  about  him.  In 
the  magic  of  instrumentation,  the 
awkward  bassoon  (two  bassoons  are 
used)  becomes  the  dancer  who  remains 
in  one  spot.  It  plays  the  same  monoto¬ 
nous  bass  throughout  the  dance.  The 
fiute  and  the  piccolo  carry  the  main 
melody.  The  flute  begins  it  but  is 
almost  immediately  joined  by  the  pic¬ 
colo.  Then  the  gaiety  increases,  the 
bells  and  other  flutes  join  in,  and  the 
clarinets  come  “noodling”  into  the 
merriment.  The  orchestra  men  call 
it  “noodling’  when  they  are  playing 
runs  up  and  down  to  “warm  up”  their 
instruments  before  a  concert.  Such 
scale  passages  are  very  prominent  in 
the  Chinese  Dance. 


For  a  novelty,  the  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy  next  called  on  the  little  me¬ 
chanical  Toy  Pipers  (who  had  been 
among  the  other  presents  under  the 
little  girl’s  Christmas  tree) .  The  three 
flutes  play  the  first  theme.  Eventually, 
they  are  joined  by  the  tympani,  and 
the  very  last  sound  is  a  cymbal  crash. 

And  then  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy 
announced  that,  like  all  good  things, 
the  entertainment  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  would  the  guests  and  dancers 
please  have  one  last  dance  together? 
This  dance,  the  “Waltz  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers,”  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  ability  to  compose 
graceful,  delicate  waltzes — an  art  in 
which  the  Russians  seem  especially 
brilliant. 

A  harp  cadenza  (a  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  flourish)  summons  the  dance, 
as  it  were,  and  the  four  boms  intro¬ 
duce  the  melody. 

The  instruments  of  the  orclestra 
are  not  just  wood,  or  metal,  or  sti-ings, 
you  see.  They  are  a  living  “voice” 
that  has  individual  character.  This 
quality  is  spoken  of  among  musicians 
as  “color”  or  “timbre.” 

No  suite  is  more  often  played  or 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  the 
“Nutcracker  Suite,”  by  Tschaikowsky, 
and  the  diflSculty  of  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  name,  as  we  said  before, 
will  never,  never  shut  out  the  colorful 
rich  charm  that  his  music  has  for  peo¬ 
ple  the  world  over. 


The  Story  of  the 

Silver  Nutcracker 

(Continued  from  pag-e  15) 
stretching  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
fascinating  monotoDoos  background 
(accompaniment)  is  played  by  the 
violas  and  ’cellos,  using  staccato  bow¬ 
ing  on  muted  strings.  Two  clarinets 
and  the  English  horn  begin  the  melody 


School  Band  Uniforms 
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Bond  Also 

Well  Send  Ton  Fra*  onr 
beautifully  illustrated  style 
book  ^  EIGHTY  designs  and 
colored  sketches  o(  unifornu 
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Flutes  fcM*  Ardsta — Hand  Made  by  Master  Craftsmen 
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Hebrew  Melodies 

on  the  **Frets** 

AF  RETT  ED  inatrument  group 
which  operates  in  a  special 
.  field  is  the  C^ord  of  Judea 
Mandolin  Club  of  Detroit.  While  this 
ensemble  includes  in  its  repertoiie 
various  compositions  by  American 
and  foreign  composers,  it  is  especially 
interested  in  Hebrew  melodies  —  a 
form  of  music  for  which  it  is  seeking 
a  greater  number  of  effective  arrange¬ 
ments  for  such  a  gproup.  The  organi¬ 
zation  also  has  a  composer  in  its 
midst,  Leo  E.  Jacobson,  some  of 
whose  compositions  are  in  its  reper¬ 
toire.  The  CHub  is  directed  by  Leo 
Pomerantz  and  its  instructor  is  Leo 
Schoenbrun. 

The  group  has  a  class  for  beginners 
which  meets  at  the  same  time  but  in 
a  different  room.  The  beginners  are 
continually  striving  to  enter  the  ad¬ 
vanced  orches'.ra  and  thus  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  new  members  for 
the  latter.  These  reasons  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Club  are  supplemented  by 
the  personal  pleasure  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  gain  from  the  group’s  various 
public  appearances. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 

13$  Columbus  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Courses  By  Correspondence 

All  Band  Instruments 

Special  Course 

A  special  course  b  offered  for  Band 
and  Orchestra  Directors  and  Munc 
Supervisors,  prepared  by  d»e  greatest 
audiority  who  ever  wrote  on  this  sub- 
FREDERICK  NEIL  INNES. 

A  Few  Mambers  of  oar  Resident  School  Facohy 

Sebt  W.  Sta>n..Plsos  aoS  Fte  Orgaa  Carra)  Marda . TraaAoM 

Atihb  Prarhaeka.Clariaat  aoS  taasphoa*  larry  CioMra  . Traaiboa* 

Bnaaat  FacUa . Caian  aaS  Trawsat  Wm.  KooraS  . Violia 

Andrew  V.  ScM . PsrraaaloB 

Write  For  Deteiied  Informetion 

Conn  Nstionsl  School  of  Munc,  Inc.,  SOi  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chkafo,  IIL 
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Hermeticdlli/  Sealed 


The  Little  Music 

Master*s  Classroom 

(Continued  from  pace  S4) 
banishment  of  part  music  from  the 
Roman  liturgy. 

But  the  most  active  cause  of  the 
development  of  harmonic  music  was 
the  rise  of  opera.  This  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  revival  of  Works  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity,  and  its  avowed  object 
was  to  rehabilitate  ancient  tragedy, 
which  was  known  to  have  been  recited 
musically.  Immediately,  the  problem 
arose  of  allowing  one  or  two  voices  to 
execute  solos,  but  these  had  to  har¬ 
monize  so  as  to  fit  in  between  chor¬ 
uses,  which  were  to  be  treated  poly- 
phonically.  These  conditions  first 
gave  rise  to  recitative,  invented  by 
Jacopo  Peri  and  Canccini  in  1600,  and 
to  solo  songs  with  airs,  invented  by 
Claudio  Monteverde  and  Viadana. 
Monteverde,  who  was  quite  prolific  in 
inventions,  was  the  first  composer  to 
use  the  dominant  seventh  chord  with¬ 
out  preparation,  for  which  he  was 
severely  criticized  by  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Artusi.  In  general  we  now  find 
a  bolder  use  of  dissonances,  which 
were  employed  independently,  to  ex¬ 
press  sharp  contrasts  of  expression. 

Canonic  repetitions  had  necessarily 
to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  simple 
harmonic  was  used  in  a  capacity  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  a  melody.  A  powerful 
means  of  artistic  connection  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  principle  of  tonality,  in 
making  the  harmonies  refer  their 
tones  more  definitely  to  one  predomi¬ 
nant  tonic.  This  gave  fresh  strength 
to  the  relation  between  the  harmonies 
themselves,  and  also  to  that  between 
each  chord  and  the  tonic. 

In  our  modem  system  of  harmony, 
which  is  based  upon  the  underlying 
principle  of  tonality,  we  therefore 
have  the  climax,  the  full  bloom  of  all 
that  the  experience,  ingenuity,  and 
aesthetic  feeling  of  European  nations 
have  labored  upon  for  two  or  three 
thousands  of  years.  However,  the 
actual  formation  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  harmony  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tonality,  as  we  combine  them, 
is  scarcely  200  years  old  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  musical  composers.  Theoretical 
expression  was  not  given  to  the  new 
principal  till  the  time  of  Rameau,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view, 
then,  harmony  and  the  basic  principle 
of  tonality  are  entirely  the  product  of 
modem  times. 

The  gradual  transition  from  mon¬ 
ody  to  harmony  is  outlined  in  the 
tabulated  form  contained  in  this 
lesson. 
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WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valuable  booklet  for  all 
string  mnsicians,  dearribhig  siring 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
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**Covered  Singing** 

(Continued  from  pare  >0) 

have.  Between  these  two  vowels  all 
other  vowels  are  ^adnations,  so  if 
we  think  our  vowel  deep  and  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  we  never  g^o  wrong.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  our  control 
is  the  sense  of  hearing  and  not  any 
physical  action. 

The  bone  structure  of  the  head  is 
stationary  or  immovable  and  the 
throat  or  larynx  movable;  therefore, 
it  follows  that  the  result  in  darkening 
and  beautifying  the  voice  can  only 
come  through  producing  the  voice 
with  a  low  larynx  such  as  the  vowel 
“oo”  demands.  Dark  tone  color  is  the 
result  of  the  depth  of  larynx  and 
never  of  height  of  larynx.  A  tone  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  high  larynx  and  artifi¬ 
cially  given  darkness  by  adding  orally 
covered  tone  color  can  never  possess 
the  full  amount  of  the  natural,  nor¬ 
mal  vocal  beauty  belonging  to  the 
voice;  therefore,  let  me  warn  singers 
and  teachers  to  beware  of  accepting 
wrongly  covered  singing  as  the  best 
result  obtainable.  There  is  a  perfect 
but  natural  way  of  presenting  the 
voice  with  a  tone  which  is  noble,  full 
of  power,  and  effortless,  but  it  is  never 
found  where  the  absolute  purity  of 
vowels  have  to  undergo  any  compro¬ 
mise.  Perfect  singing  knows  no  com¬ 
promise,  no  effort,  no  artificiality;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  the  essence  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  common  sense.  The  singer 
possessing  a  “Way  to  Sing”  based  on 
naturalness  will  never  find  nervous 
independability.  Nervousness  with  a 
singer  is  a  result  of  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Lack  of  confidence  most  often 
indicates  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
wonderful  simplicity  of  the  human 
voice — that  instrument  which  is  so 
simple  and  yet  so  misunderstood  be¬ 
cause  of  the  widespread  concern  over 
man-made  methods  instead  of  the  hon¬ 
est  search  for  the  understanding  of 
nature’s  immutable  laws. 


50  BANJO 
PLAYERS 


to  join  our  newly  organised 
Banjo  Bandy  direction  of  Ptof. 
Fred  Godfrey.  No  red  tape* 
no  obligations.  Your  willii^- 
ness  to  devote  one  evening 
each  week  is  all  that  we  require. 


ATTENTION 
Music  Supervisors, 
Band  Directors  and 
Saxophonists^ 

Did  you  ricit  the  ‘Hiao.  Preiaer  Com- 
puijr’t  exhibit  at  the  Bif  Mmic  Super- 
Tiion  Ooorention  held  at  the  Stereni 
Hotel,  week  of  March  24th,  and  look  orer 
the  new  laxDplioiie  colle^oo  entitled: 
“A  DOEXN  SONGS  FOR  SAXO- 
PHONESt”  If  you  did  yoa  know  that 
theae  am  aelected  itandard  aOnga  anit- 
able  for  encorea  arranged  aa  auloa  or 
dueta  for  any  membera  of  the  aazophone 
family  with  either  inatrument  taking  the 
lead.  The  writer  waa  one  of  the  pioneera 
<m  thia  inatrument  and  thoroughly  un- 
dentanda  their  capabilitiea  and  poaai- 
biUtiea.  Theae  aonga  am  all  original 
aongi  by  Mr.  Stnith,  which  hare  gained 
a  worthwhile  niche  in  the  vocal  world 
and  not  a  collection  of  old  hackneyed, 
uncopyrighted  numbera. 

Jtced  orer  lAc  tilUi: 


Free 

Instructions 

Help  US  to  make  diis  die  larg¬ 
est  musical  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  South.  See  Mr. 
Jade  Williams  at  Cable  Piano 
Co.,  313  Main  St,,  or  Pirof. 
Godfrey  at  209  Dyal-UP- 
CHURCH  Bldg.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


ViaiaM  of  Yow 
Littia  Boy  Sleapyhaod 
Dear  Little  Yea 
A  Mkher  Tae  Hac  l,addie 
My  Old  Home  of  Yaataryaar 
The  Lore  Dmam 
FiaUag 

Day  DrMma  of  You 
Whoa  Life’a  Siiaimae  SUm  Hare  Fled 
A  Plo^  LU  Cullah’d  Bay 
Caoatiiig  dM  Caa* 

Theae  dooen  aonga  am  aplendid  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  amateur  performer  and  juat 
aa  uaeful  in  the  repertoim  of  the  pnrfea- 
aional  while  they  make  the  very  beat  of 
teadiing  material.  Sudi  weU  known 
tea<^ra  aa  Duke  BAl,  Kathryne  Thomp- 
aon.  The  Conn  National  School,  and 
many  othera  uae  thia  folio  aa  “atandard 
equipment**  in  their  atudioa. 

If  you  failed  to  attend  the  conyention 
and  would  like  to  look  thia  folio  over, 
write  the  publiahera  atating  for  what 
member  you  wiah  to  uae  them  aa  aoloa, 
or  in  caae  you  arant  both  booka  to  uae 
aa  dueta,  aiate  for  which  two  inatni- 
menta  you  wiah  them ;  alao,  which  one 
you  wi^  to  play  the  lead. 
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State  School 
Orchestra  Contest 


ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the 
J\_  2nd  Annual  Ohio  State  School 
Orchestra  Contests,  1930,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  by  authority  of  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
and  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference  at  Oberlin  College,  Ober¬ 
lin,  Ohio,  Thursday  and  Friday,  April 


Your  own  drum  corps  I  A  snappy  outfit 
that  draws  every  eye  as  it  swings  down  the 
street — that  "peps”  up  all  school  aaivities  — 
that  builds  the  pride  and  spirit  that  puts  your 
school  in  front. 

Yes,  you  can  have  a  drum  corps.  It  can  be 
ready  in  eight  rehearsals  —  ready  for  a  public 
appearance  which  will  reflect  credit  upon  itself 
and  the  school  alike. 


eady  for 
Public  Appearance 
in  Eight  Rehearsals 


Ludwig  drums  and  the  extremely  simple  yet  com¬ 
plete  instruaion  manual  which  we  provide  free  with 
every  outfit  assure  this  quick  success.  Any  musician 
can  put  the  drum  corps  across  —  an  experienced 
drummer  is  not  necessary. 

Ludwig  drum  corps  soon  becomes  a  aack  outfit. 
Ludwig  drums  respond  so  wonderfully  that  beginners 
develop  a  fine  roll  quickly.  And  the  tone  snaps  out 
with  a  crispness  and  a  carrying  power  that  draws 
instant  admiring  attention. 

What  other  schools  have  done,  you  can  do. 
Ludwig  will  help  you  get  started.  Write  now  for 
complete  information — without  obligation. 


Evaryone  interested  in  Drums 
should  have  this  new  book 

Full  of  valuable  facts  about  the  new  Ludwig  drums — with  illustra¬ 
tions  in  full  colors — this  new  book  will  interest  every  drummer 
or  prospeaive  drummer. 

Ludwig  and  Ludwig  have  earned  a  reputation  as  "drum  makers 
to  the  profession  ”  because  Ludwig  drums  and  outfits  meet  the 
drummer’s  every  need. 

And  that,  too,  is  why  the  drummers  in  school  bands,  orchestras 
and  drum  corps  look  to  Ludwig  to  meet  their  needs.  Complete 
outfits  of  drums  and  traps,  tympani,  parade  drums  —  everything  is 
here,  in  range  of  prices  that  suits  every  purse. 

Trial  Offer;  Easy  Payments.  Send  now  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  free;  mention  type  of  drums  which  interests  you  most. 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG 

415  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


p4lrouit$  tht  Adrntum  who  potroniv  om  mogmp—- 


brother 


TALK  ABOUT  ACTION.  Boy! 
That  new  Buescher  True  Tone 
Aristocrat  sure  is  slippery.  Can  she 
execute?  ”Check  and  double  check.” 

AND  TONE!  You  couldn’t  spoil 
it  if  you  tri^.  Volume  enough  to 
frighten  the  neighbors,  or  so  soft 
it  won’t  even  wake  the  baby.  And 
^ways  that  fine  rich  musical  tone 
— the  kind  that  makes  contest 
judges  turn  hand-springs  of  delight. 

She’ll  See  You  Through-  , 

Entirely  new,  fnun  mouthpiece  to  bell,  this  new 
No.  406  Aristocrat  Trombone  is  a  universal  model 
adaptable  to  every*  kind  of  trombone  music.  The 
beghiner  who  starts  with  an  Aristocrat  will  not  only 
progress  more  rapidly  and  easily  but  his  instrument 
will  continuously  magnify  his  own  ability  through 
his  school  and  coU^pliays  and  into  a  professional 
career.  Medium  bore,  built  in  Bb,  low  pitch  only. 
An  instrument  you’ll  be  proud  to  own. 

Slide  Her  10  Days  FREE 

A  Slide  action  that  breaks  all  speed  l#ws;  a  tone 
dtat  is,  naturally,  just  what  you  have  been  trying 
so  hard  to  get;  that’s  the  kind  of  a  trombone  that 
V>11  your  heart.  And  that’s  just  the  way  this 
6ew  Ariitocrat  performs.  But  don’t  take  our  word 
for  h.  Slide  her  10  days  free  and  you’ll  never  give 


her  up. 


See  Your  Dealer 


or  writ,  lu  diiM  (or  bMudfully  illuMralMl  liMrMur..  Tm 
day.’  (rM  lri.1,  my  iaMrumrai.  Emy  Mtau  of  payaMM  ar- 
raasad.  No  naiid  to  dapriv.  yourwlf  any  loagar  of  a  BuaKiMr 
Mira-fit.,  priaa-winBiaa  laMnuMot.  Sait  your  local  dmlw 
aafc  your  •uparviMC— or  writ,  u*  dirMt.  ^ 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

■  «  403  Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Mtmrything  in  Bnnd  and  Orehaatra  Inatmmonts 


’BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO., 

40)  BuMcIwr  Block.  Elkhart,  lad. 

..GmtlaoMa:  PlaaM  taad  bm  rnamlw.  iaforaa- 
doil  about  th.  bow  BumdMr  Trua  Toaa  Aritocrat 
Trogigoa.  □  .  TruoipM  □  Cotaat  □  Chack 

which.  Maatioa  aay  athar  iattcuaaaat . 


Butschdr  mmkes  M  different  True  Tone 
Instruments  for  Bond  and  Orchestra 


Ika  4doaHitor$  ahe  patroatra  ear  maaavna 
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